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Nothing could be sweeter than to own the 
finest of pens and receive a wonderful pencil to 
match it, without cost, simply because you 
bought sooner than you planned, and insisted on 
the real Parker Duofold Pen instead of some- 
thing claimed to be as good. 

Parker Duofold) Pens—renowned for their 
Pressureless touch and non-breakable barrels— 
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iridium—ground flawlessly smooth with real 
diamonds. 
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recent Chicago convention of the National Com- Second Edition 4 
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terdependence and interrelations of the various Alfre 
departments of a business. M. E 
Erne: 
Comprehensive in its scope, thorough, and modern 
to the minute, “Office Procedure and Practice” Forei 
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DUCATIONAL 

leaders of the 
American public 
school system ap- 
pear to be definitely 
committed, at least 
in theory, to the in- 
clusion of — specific 
\ocational courses not only in special secondary schools 
set up for that purpose but also in the general or com- 
prehensive high schools. Business courses, apparently 
mostly designed to be vocational in purpose, are quite 
universally offered in such high schools. This offering 
is clearly in line with the vocational objective which 
is included among the well-known seven controlling 
objectives of secondary education that were pro- 
nounced in 1918 by the N. E. A. Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education. This objec- 
‘ive is stated as follows: 


locational Business 
Education Courses in 
Secondary Schools 
And Colleges 


“Vocational education should equip the individ- 
ual to secure a livelihood for himself and those 
dependent on him, to serve society well through 
his vocation, to maintain the right relationships 
toward his fellow workers and society, and, as 
far as possible, to find in that vocation his own 
best development.” 


This objective, it is obvious, tends to encourage early 
specialization of vocational interest and purpose, and 
this tendency is decidedly in contrast to the one which 
generally prevails among the full-time secondary 
schools of England. France and Germany. This issue 
is fundamental, and it is one which the temper of our 
times is certain to sharpen more and more. Is early 
specialization of specific vocational interest and pur- 
pose in the general public high schools of this nation 
conducive or not conducive to equipping secondary 
youth with best actual and potential educational power 
to deal intelligently and magnanimously with the basic 
problems of contemporary living? What evidence is 
there that the secondary school graduates of England, 
France, and Germany have proved superior to the sec- 
ondary school graduates of the United States in their 
ability to solve wisely the tremendously complex adjust- 
ment problems of modern times? Or to reverse the 
question, what evidence have we that the graduates of 
the general or comprehensive high schools of the 
United States are superior in the same respect to the 
graduates of equivalent secondary schools of England, 
France and Germany ? 

This challenging issue is raised in connection with 
the recent annual report of President Nicholas Murray 
Butler to the trustees of Columbia University. 

We quote from his report: 

“The most active foe of scholarship, and its most 
deadly enemy, is early and undue specialization of 
study and of interest. Scholarship is full and accurate 
knowledge in its historic and philosophic setting. Spe- 
cialization, on the other hand, knows neither history 
nor philosophy and will have none of them, Its aim. 
too often exclusively gain-seeking, is constantly de- 
scribed as excessively practical, which is one of the 
ways of asserting that it is at war with the reflective 
life of man. There is and can be no such thing as 
vocational education if the term education be correctly 


OUR OPINION 


used. Education knows no vocation. It underlies them 
all and is superior to them all. Vocational instruction 
or vocational preparation there may and should be. 
but vocational education is a contradiction of terms. 
The creeping down through the college into the sec- 
ondary school, and indeed almost into the nursery, of 
the claims of vocational preparation, is a force work- 
ing to undermine the whole of education in the United 
States and to render futile no small part of the vast 
sums expended upon education from the public treas- 
ury and from private benefaction. There is a perfectly 
practicable method, first worked out in Europe, of 
building vocational instruction upon and by the side 
of the secondary school, but it should never be offered 
as a substitute for the training which it is the busi- 
ness of the secondary school to offer, much less for 
the training of the college, which is the last stronghold 
of liberal education in an age when the pressure of 
time and events is everywhere operating to subordinate 
the profound to the superficial, the thorough to the 
haphazard. 

“The true specialist is he who, having laid in sec- 
ondary school and college, in gymnasium, or in lycée, 
the solid foundation of liberal training through his 
study of the old humanities and their controlling part 
in the history of the race, then devotes his well-disci- 
plined and well-furnished mind to the eager and inti- 
mate pursuit of such special topic of study as he may 
choose. He, and he alone, has the background and the 
power to become a specialist of the highest order of 
excellence, for he is not a narrow man but rather a 
broad man sharpened to a point. A pathetic sight is 
the man who, having failed to get genuine liberal 
training or having avoided opportunity for it, finds 
himself in later life sadly lacking because of this fact. 
He then struggles to repair the damage which he feels 
he has incurred, and too often struggles in vain. 

“Much of the vague and violent contemporary dis- 
cussion of economic, social and political problems, par- 
ticularly here in the United States, is the direct out- 
come of the lack of liberal education. If those who 
participate so loudly and so vehemently in these quite 
futile discussions only knew something of the history 
of mankind and of his efforts, his successes and his 
failures in the several fields of economic, social and 
political endeavor, they would be able to discuss con- 
temporary problems in a quite different and indeed 
really helpful spirit. Without the background of any 
part of the scholar’s knowledge and without the dis- 
cipline of mind which a liberal training necessarily 
brings, there can not be any but merely rhetorical dis- 
cussion of problems and interests and ideas which 
reach deep down into the heart and mind of man. We 
are repeating on every hand, in contemporary discus- 
sions of economic, social and political problems, the 
experiences of two and three generations ago as re- 
corded in the scientific and theological debates which 
marked that period. There survive in the records of 
accomplishment of that time only the names of those 
who carried on scientific and theological discussions 
of the middle and late nineteenth century on the high- 
est plane of understanding and competence because of 
their scholarly knowledge and mental discipline. The 
same will be true of those who are participating in the 
social, economic and political discussions of this day 
and generation.”—Paul S. Loma. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND 
CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


NE shortcom- 

ing of ques- 
tionnaire studies is 
that they do not re- 
veal the reasons for the facts they turn up. Frequently 
they disclose wide gaps between fact and fancy but 
leave us guessing as to why these gaps exist. Are 
commercial educators blind to real needs in their field ? 
Or are they fully conscious of defects but estopped 
from remedying them by some power over which they 
have no control? For example, it would be most en- 
lightening if we could know why the facts are as they 
are according to the investigation of Mr. Hawkins as 
reported in the November JouRNAL.* These facts 
square with those turned up by every other investiga- 
tion of school equipment in relation to actual office 
equipment. But this study goes one step farther and 
reveals the somewhat surprising fact that many do not 
want office machines which to others seem very de- 
sirable. 

It is not surprising that in 59 large high schools there 
are but 19 dictating machines, but it is surprising that 
of the 50 schools (85%) that have no such machines 
38, or 64%, desire none. Why? Can Mr. Hawkins 
find out? Do not the commercial teachers so reporting 
know what is going on in the business office? Do they 
not know that this depression is bound to speed up 
the further mechanization of office work in the interest 
of greater economy? Or do they believe that stenog- 
raphers should be trained in school, but that dictating 
machine operators should be trained in the office? Is 
it significant that the Leffingwell Award, given annu- 
ally for the greatest improvement in office management, 
Was given to an office manager who, among other 
things, did these things: (1) reduced his stenographic 
staff from 50-odd to 3; employed 25 dictating machine 
operators in the places of the dismissed stenographers ; 
increased the pay of the dictating machine operators 
over that of the stenographers by about 25%; took 
on 35% more work because of the merger of another 
company with his own; and reduced the total cost of 
stenographic work about 25%? It surely takes a blind 
spot to miss that one. 

The case is but little better for billing machines. 
There are only 13 such machines in 58 schools. But it 
is interesting to note that 26 schools, or about 45%, do 
not want such machines. There are put 12 bookkeeping 
machines in all the big high schools of Ohio, and 26 
of the 58 schools have none and desire none. The sit- 
uation is somewhat better in the matter of calculating 
machines. There are 136 in 58 schools. Apparently 
the need for this equipment is seen by some schools; 
and yet, these 136 machines are in only 17 schools 
which means that 70% of these large schools have 
none. Of these schools 12, or 21%, do not see any 
need for such equipment. 

Just one more blind spot—according to Mr. Hawk- 
ins, Only 18 of the 58 big schools have no adding ma- 
chine, and of the 18 only 5 see no need for such ma- 
chines. A total of 31 schools, or 54% of them, say 
they need 98 more adding machines. Here is vision 
undimmed ; a bright spot instead of a blind spot. But 
wait! Mr. Hawkins reaches the conclusion that add- 


Blind Spots in 
Commercial Education 


* The Journal of Business Education, November, 1932, p. 20. 


ing machines are so simple to operate that little in- 
struction is needed and that calculating machines are 
much more useful from a business training viewpoint. 
So, this is another blind spot after all. A sort of 
hindsight instead of foresight. The adding machine 
seems to have gone by as a device that should be plen- 
tifully supplied for instruction purposes, while the dic- 
tating machine, calculating machine, and filing equip- 
ment are essential to any program of office clerical 
training. 

Perhaps the blindest spot of ali is that which pre- 
vents commercial teachers from seeing the true place 
of the complex science of filing in business education. 
Of the 59 schools 30 have no filing outfits, and with- 
out such outfits filing cannot be taught successfully 
from a vocational viewpoint. Of the 30 schools hav- 
ing none, 20, or 66 2/3%, do not want any. This 
looks like almost complete eclipse. 

This is not an argument for more equipment for 
teaching clerical practice. It is merely a word of 
warning that vocational oculist Hawkins and scores ot 
others who have investigated the needs of those who 
would prepare for office work as it is done today may 
be right. While “none are so blind as those who will 
not see,” these alleged blind spots may yet be cleared 
up without a major operation. 

Let us have a page or two on these topics: (1) Why 
I don’t want office machines for instructional purposes. 
(2) Why I do want such devices as a part of my 
training equipment. 


Does He 
Need It? days about ‘business 
education for the 
consumer.” Does he need it? If he does, then 
business education is not what it is supposed 
to be. Is “economic” education the same as 
“business” education? Or does the consumer of 
business services need something entirely differ- 
ent from the practitioner in the field of business? 
If the latter, is it best to tack this something else on 
the prospective practitioner’s program of training? Or 
can it be given most satisfactorily as a part of general 
education? After all, is not consumer knowledge about 
business general education? Are we not begging a 
good many questions when we begin to argue that our 
commercial curricula should be so set up as to meet 
the needs of those who have no vocational interest 
in business education; or when we contend that our 
specific commercial courses should be so taught as to 
meet the needs of potential consumers of business 
services as well as potential renderers of such service ? 
Here is a case in point. Bookkeeping as a part of 
a program of commercial education which is intended 
to prepare young people to enter upon a business career 
through the avenue of recording work should be so 
taught as to have the vocational value claimed for 
it. Those whose vocational interest lies in the field 
of accounting should take it. Without attempting to 
do so, it is inevitable that the teacher of such a course 
will prepare his pupils to handle successfully their 
necessary personal records, to understand the business 
terminology used in connection with services rendered, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR 
ALL STUDENTS 


By R.S. Rowland 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


F' )R some time the academically- 
minded educator has been wor- 
ried for fear the commercial student 
is not getting enough in the way of 
so-cilled cultural broadening 
courses. Is it not high time that 
the commercially-minded educator 
should think a little about the train- 
ing which the academic student re- 
ceives’ It has been commonly con- 
tenied that, in this modern age, 
everybody has business dealings, 
everybody is a business man, and 
tha: the need for business training 
is therefore universal. We expect 
on of the outcomes of our schools 
to be preparation for social ef- 
ficiency; and economic efficiency is 
so much tied up with, and a part of, 
social efficiency that it is hard, if not 
impossible, for a person to take his 
place in society properly without 
knowing a great deal about business 
and business methods, But what has 
been done about it? What attempt 
has been made to provide business 
training for the non-commercial stu- 
dent in our schools? 


The Junior High School 


Different opinions exist as to how 
this need should be met. Some would 
handle the situation very simply by 
requiring all junior high school stu- 
dents to take the junior business 
training course to which the pre- 
commercial students are now being 
commonly exposed. Some would or- 
ganize for the non-commercial stu- 
dent a special junior business train- 
ing course, separate and distinct 
from the course given to the pre- 
commercial student. Some would 
go so far as to contend that the gen- 
eral commercial curriculum is good 
for anyone. Others would say that 
the school cannot adequately give 
practical business training anyway, 
and each person must acquire such 
information and skill by hard ex- 
perience. 

And all this talk is going on with- 
out paying any attention to what the 
schools are already doing in the way 
of giving business training to the non- 
commercial student, and without pay- 
ing any attention to the extent to 
which elements of business training 


might be included in existing courses. 
It has been assumed that the non- 
commercial student has been receiving 
no business training, since the curri- 
culum which he has pursued has in- 
cluded no business-sounding course 
names. Similarly, it has been as- 
sumed that the commercial student 
has received all his business training 
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in the commercial courses. Is it not 
possible that a great deal of business 
training has been included incidental- 
ly in various academic courses ¢ 


Business English Texts 


For instance, a comparison of 
business English textbooks with the 
English textbooks which the academ- 
ic ninth-grader is studying might 
reveal little difference. One does 
not have to be a commercial student 
in order to learn how to write busi- 
ness letters. Likewise, a comparison 
of commercial arithmetic textbooks’ 
with general arithmetic textbooks 
might reveal little difference. Is not 
the academic student, from the time 
he first starts to study arithmetic in 
the elementary grades, learning 
arithmetic as applied to business 
transactions? In geography, as 
taught today, is not the student learn- 
ing something about business and 
commerce, instead of learning only 
the shape of the earth’s surface, the 
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annual rainfall in each country, ete. ? 
Is business penmanship any different 
from the penmanship which is taught 
throughout the grades? Does not the 
student of history today learn some- 
thing about the principles underly- 
ing and affecting economic relation- 
ships, instead of merely memorizing 
a list of dates of important battles ? 
Is the spelling which is taught in our 
elementary grades very much differ- 
ent from the business spelling taught 
to our high school commercial stu- 
dents? Is not the academic student 
learning to read newspapers and 
magazines intelligently? If so, does 
not a good share of his reading in- 
volve matters of the business world ? 
Even in the stories novels 
which the academic student reads 
and studies, are not some elements 
of business training incidentally ac- 
quired? And is not incidental learn- 
ing very effective ? 

The writer does not want to be 
understood as arguing that the aca- 
demic student is receiving adequate 
business training, nor even that all 
the questions raised above must be 
answered in the affirmative. His 
thesis is merely that, as business ed- 
ucators, we must be thinking on these 
lines. We must do some investigat- 
ing to find out what business train- 
ing is being given outside our com- 
mercial courses. Such investigation 
might be far-reaching in its results. 
It might affect the training given 
both to commercial and to non-com- 
mercial students. 


What Previous Knowledge? 


So far as the commercial students 
are concerned, in organizing our 
business courses we need to know 
just what elements of business train- 
ing our students have already re- 
ceived. When our commercial stu- 
dents first come to us, we should not 
assume that they are absolute begin- 
ners, that they have learned almost 
nothing about business relationships 
and activities in their seven, eight, or 
nine years of previous school ex- 
perience, and then proceed to en- 
lighten them, entirely oblivious of 
their past training. If we knew what 
training they had received before 

(Continued on page 26) 
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CHANGES IN BUSINESS 


OCCUPATIONS 


HE United States census data 


for 1930 present some very 


signficant indications of the trends 
in business occupations. In the ac- 
companying table is given the num- 
ber of persons engaged in certain 
occupations listed in the trade and 
clerical classifications of the bulletin 
giving occupation statistics,’ These 
occupations were considered as busi- 
ness occupations because they in- 
volve the work of buying and sell- 
ing and the clerical process con- 
nected with merchandising. No pre- 
tense is made that this group of oc- 
cupations includes all those who may 
be said to be in business. It does, 
however, probably include a_ very 
large majority of them and, as such, 
may well be used as a basis for in- 
dicating the trend in business occu- 
pations. 

It will be noted in Table I that im 
1920 there were 6,814,914 workers 
engaged in these occupations and 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN 
BUSINESS OCCUPATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1920 AND 
IN 1930 
Occupation 1920 1930 
Apprentices ............. 7 2,444 
Clerks in stores ......... 413,918 401,991% 
Traveling salesmen ....... 179,320 223 "732 
Window dressers ........ 8.853 20,149 
Floorwalkers ......... 26,437 38,163 
Insurance agents, managers 
ated officiala 134,978 286,235 
Propr ielors, managers and 
offcials not otherwise 
Real estate agents and of 
Metail dealers ........... 1,328,275 1,703,522 
Wholesalers, etc. ........ 73,574 83,525 
Agents, collectors and credit 
Bookkeepers, cashiers and : 
Messengers, etc. ......... 113,022 90,379 
Stenographers and typists. 615,154 $11,190 
‘lerks, except in stores... 1.487.905 1,997,060 


Per cent of all workers... 6. 3 
Total number of workers. 41 sit, 248 48,829,920 


in 1920, in the group “Agents.” 
Included in the group ‘Other Apprentices” 
and mechanical industries in 
920 
t This group Was more strictly confined in 1930 
than in 1920 to persons specifically returned as 
“Clerks” in stores. 


"Occupation Statistics: Abstract Summary for 
the United States, Fifteenth Census of the United 
States: 1930, Bureau of Census, United States 
Department of Commerce, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, W ashington, D. C., 1932, 
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that these people were 16.4 per cent 
of all workers gainfully occupied at 
that time, 41,614,248. By 1930 this 
number had risen to 9,409,947 or 
19.3 per cent of all the 48,829,920 
workers gainfully employed. This 
was to be expected, for the increas- 
ing mechanization of industry has 
reduced the relative number of 
workers required in industry. Prob- 
ably also the increased output of in- 
dustry has necessitated the employ- 
ment of a larger relative proportion 
of workers to market the products 
of industry. If this trend continues 
there probably will be, for some time 
to come, relatively greater opportuni- 
ties for new workers in_ business 
than in industry as compared. with 
previous decades. 


Status of Clerical Workers 


Analysing the data secured within 
business occupations, it will be seen 
that while there was a decided in- 
crease in the number of workers en- 
gaged in clerical occupations, the 
proportion has decreased slightly 
compared to all workers engaged in 
business occupations. That is, while 
9.0 per cent of business workers 
were engaged in stenographic and 
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By Herbert A. Tonne, Ph. D. 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
School of Education, New York University, New York, N. Y. 


tvpewriting work 1920 only 86 
per cent were so engaged in 1430, 
On the other hand the percentage of 
salesmen increased from 17.5. per 
cent to 22.0 per cent. In banking, 
insurance and similar fields the in- 
creases were even greater. Thus it 
will be seen that while the propor- 
tion of workers in clerical occupa- 
tions remained relatively about the 
same or even decreased slightly, the 


number of those dealing with the 
marketing processes increased not- 


ably. This in part may be accounted 
for by the mechanization of cleri- 
cal work, and in part also by the in- 
creased high-pressure selling needed 
to dispose of goods and services. 


The School’s Obligation 

It seems quite evident that the 
great increase in the number of cleri- 
cal workers and especially the in- 
crease in stenographers and_ typists 
characteristic of the years 1890 to 
1920 has flattened down to what ap- 
pears to be a slight decrease. Does 
this mean that the extreme stress 
we have been giving to clerical train- 

TABLE II 


NUMBER OF WOMEN ENGAGED IN 
BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS THE 


Occupations 1920 1930 


Clerks in stores ......... 170,397 163,147) 
Traveling saleswomen 2,8.6 3,942 
Window dressers ........ 1,155 6,238 
Floorwalkers ............ 4,070 4.795 
Insurance agents, managers 


Proprietors, managers and 
offcials not otherwise 


Real estate agents and of- 
Retail dealers ........... 78,980 110,160 
Saleswomen ...........:; 365,533 360.7 20) 
W holesalers, etc. ......... "O4 1,088 
Agents, collectors and credit 
Bookkeepers. cashiers and 
Messengers, etc. ......... 14,254 8,94" 
Stenographers and Ange 564,744 775.14") 
Clerks, except in stores. 472,163 706,353 
Number of all women 
gainfully employed ... 8.549.511 10,752,116 


Per cent of women em- 
ployed in business oc- 


1 See Table I. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN RURAL 


COMMUNITIES 


By Lloyd L. Jones 


The Gregg Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 


NDOUBTEDLY the greatest 
U business in the world is the 
business of agriculture. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the population of 
the United States lives either on 
farms or in towns of three thousand 
population or less. The business of 
agriculture represents a greater in- 
vestnent today than the combined 
investments in all our factories, 
mines and railroads ; and it furnishes 
employment for more than 
one-third of the gainfully employed 
peop's of the United States. It is 
almost trite to say that agriculture 
is the one fundamental basic indus- 
try. We all know that it furnishes 
a large part of the raw materials 
used in manufacturing and includes 
the products furnished to flour mills, 
creaincries, condenseries and canner- 
ies, textile mills and the packing in- 
dust ries. 

Inasmuch as nearly one-half of the 
population of the United States lives 
either on farms or in towns of three 
thousand population or less, we can 
then ask what kind of business edu- 
cation, if any, is offered to boys and 
virls in these smaller communities. 
This article attempts to answer the 
question of whether any kind of busi- 
ness education for the smaller com- 
munities is wise, profitable or neces- 
sary. 


Business Knowledge Needed in 
Smaller Communities 

Within the last eight years, many 
books on business education have 
been written for the boys and girls 
in the large centers of population. A 
knowledge of the common business 
services from the standpoint of the 
consumer as well as from that of the 
worker has been presumed to be 
necessary for boys and girls in cities. 
There has been no good reason for 
this condition except that boys and 
girls if cities seem to be closer to 
what we often call “big business” 
than the boys and girls in the smaller 
communities. 

In the large cities, relatively few 
boys and girls ever become individ- 
ual proprietors or have much oppor- 
tunity to establish their own busi- 
nesses ; most of the girls must remain 
employees throughout their life time 
while decreasing numbers of boys are 
becoming retail store owners in cities. 


On the other hand, boys and girls 
in the smaller communities are more 
likely to engage in business on their 
own account, as individual proprie- 
tors, than boys and girls in cities. For 
instance, there are more than six 
million individual proprietors as op- 
erators and owners of farms in out 
country. In addition to this great 
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number there are over half a million 
more owners of poultry, fruit and 
truck farms. 

The sons and daughters of these 
farm business men and women are 
in just as great need of a business 
education as the city boys and girls. 
This need cannot be met by rural 
economic courses or elementary ag- 
riculture courses taught rural 
schools. A new type, and a very 
necessary type, of business education 
must be made available to boys and 
girls in the smaller communities just 
as it is to boys and girls in cities. 

Undoubtedly the need for business 
knowledge was first felt in great 
cities where larger numbers of boys 
and girls were brought together for 
instruction in business fundamentals. 
However, the need for instruction in 
business fundamentals for boys and 
girls in smaller communities is being 
felt more keenly now than ever be- 
fore. 


The Necessary Kind of Business 
Education 


It goes without saying that the 
technical business information text- 
books and teaching materials used by 
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boys and girls in city schools cannot 
be used very effectively by boys and 
girls in rural schools. The junior 
business training books that have 
been written and published within the 
last eight years have been built 
largely upon specific knowledge, 
traits, and duties of workers in large 
business organizations found in large 
cities such as department stores and 
great banks. The materials, illustra- 
tions, business services and business 
forms used in such courses are typi- 
cal of the practices followed only in 
large business organizations. 

Boys and girls in rural communi- 
ties need business information of the 
particular kind that wili help them 
to be better business men and women 
mm rural communities and to under- 
stand something of business services 
that are commonly found in all small 
as well as in the large communities 

One of the difficulties today in our 
country is the fact that there is too 
much wheat, too much fruit, too 
much cotton, too much wool, too 
much money, and unfortu- 
nately, too much poverty. The 
unequal distribution of products 
has tremendous effect upon those 
who live in the agricultural com- 
munities. When we think of the 
ten or eleven million people em- 
ployed directly in the business of ag- 
riculture, we can realize the need for 
some definite business education for 
boys and girls in agricultural com- 
munities. 


Rural Communities Are Not 
Isolated Today 


Rural communities are not isolated 
today due to communication, trans- 
portation and radio facilities. It is 
even more necessary that boys and 
girls in rural communities know 
something about business procedures 
and practices in cities than it is 
for boys and girls in cities to 
know about business practices in 
rural communities. The difference 
lies in the fact that many boys 
and girls rural communities 
will become individual proprietors 
and property owners, and undoubt- 
edly will have to deal with city busi- 
ness organizations. Boys and girls in 
cities will largely become employees, 
and they probably never will have 
many direct business dealings with 
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rural organizations or farmers. 

The problems of individual pro- 
prietorship, of business management 
involving finance, insurance, pur- 
chasing, selling, investment, market- 
ing, meeting government regulations 
and using the common business serv- 
ices, are met with almost daily in 
the farm business. There is such an 
abundance of materials available for 
the farmer that he is often put to 
his wits ends to sift out the most 
valuable things. Those engaged in 
the field of agriculture are provided 
with the greatest variety of bulletins, 
papers and periodicals. There are 
many organizations and persons who 
keep in touch with the farmer. For 
instance, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued more 
than 250 bulletins in one year; there 
are more than two thousand county 
agricultural farm agents; then there 
is the Grange and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation that send 
out reading materials. But out of all 
this large yet valuable mass of ma- 
terial, there is very little specific in- 
formation relative to business that 
has been made available for the boys 
and girls. 


All Must Have Business 
Knowledge 


Where are boys and girls in the 
smaller communities going to get a 
condensed, scientific, interesting and 
usable knowledge of modern business 
as it affects their immediate lives? 
There are courses already being of- 
fered to boys and girls in rural com- 
munities that present some of the 
technical practices in the business of 
agriculture. Rural economics is help- 
ing boys and girls to see that scien- 
tific knowledge is being applied by 
agricultural scientists to the improve- 
ment of crops and soils, by engineers 
to irrigating projects, by biologists to 
animal husbandry, by mechanical en- 
gineers to the use of machinery for 
the farm, and by government experts 
for protection and regulation. 

Practically all of the scientific im- 
provements in farming have been di- 
rected towards greater production. 
The total farm wealth in the United 
States has been conservatively esti- 
mated at fifty-seven billion dollars. 
Now there must be a wider spread 
of business knowledge to take care 
of this great wealth. It is not enough 
to produce; producers must be 
taught how to spend wisely and to 
take care of their investments. 


Farmers Must Make Many 
Business Contacts 


Even if the farmer does not make 
direct contact with city business or- 


ganizations, he must, in many instan- 
ces, make contact with cooperative 
associations, Although most of the 
cooperatives are operated directly or 
indirectly in rural communities, they 
represent fairly large scale business 
enterprises offering their services to 
individual farmers. These associa- 
tions help in assembling and grading 
farm products, assuming risks, fi- 
nancing, providing transportation 
and making marketing arrangements 
for the farmers. In addition to the 
business contacts made through the 
cooperatives, there are many kinds of 
cash buyers representing business or- 
ganizations, usually in large cities, 
who meet with farmers, buy their 
products, arrange for transportation, 
grade the goods, often finance the 
jarm and sometimes assume some of 
the risks. Whether they know it or 
not, farmers are paying for many 
business services all along the line. 
Farmers are also consumers and a 
consumers’ business education is 
sorely needed at the present time. 


Levels of Occupations and 
Responsibilities 


For the past twenty years there 
has been considerable movement of 
farm people to the city. This condi- 
tion will undoubtedly be less true in 
the next twenty years. Farming, as 
a business, is becoming more attrac- 
tive; and factory and office work in 
the large city is certainly becoming 
less attractive for the boy and girl 
raised on the farm. Nevertheless in 
some communities it is a very dis- 
tinct problem of how to interest boys 
and girls so that they will remain on 
the farm. 

In the business of agriculture, 
most farmers have begun as young 
helpers on the home farm. We 
might compare this kind of work 
with apprenticeship work in a fac- 
tory. Above the apprenticeship level 
or on the operative level we have 
two million home farm laborers, two 
million wage-earning farm laborers, 
and over a quarter of a million gar- 
den, greenhouse and dairy farm la- 
borers. On the mastership or own- 
ership level, we have over six million 
individual general farmers, one-half 
million poultry, dairy, fruit, stock 
and truck farmers, and one hundred 
thousand farm foremen. 

Similar levels of employment are 
seen in the fields of manufacturing 
and trade. Yet in the field of manu- 
facturing the great bulk of employees 
are on the apprenticeship and opera- 
tive levels. The same is true in trade, 
clerical, buying and selling work. In 
the fields of transportation and min- 
ing, most of the employees are on 
the operative level; they are the 


workers. But in the business of ag- 
riculture, the individual proprietors 
constitute the largest group. In fact, 
practically all of the boys working 
on farms look forward to individual 
proprietorships or to owning farms 
of their own. The apprentice in a 
factory or the junior employee in an 
office knows that he has practically 
no opportunity to rise above the em- 
ployee stage and enter individual 
business ownership. Which group, do 
you think, needs business knowledge 
more than the other group? 


What Kind of Business Education 
for Rural Communities 


Definitions of business education 
for any group is very difficult. One 
authority has presented the follow- 
ing definition : 

“Commercial education is that 
process or type of training which 
results in the acquisition of intor- 
mation and skills which are partic- 
ularly useful in meeting, in an ef- 
fective, intelligent manner, typical 
situations which arise in connection 
with business transactions or which 
necessitate special skill in the per- 
formance of work incidental to com- 
mercial activity.” 

It seems that the dominant note 
stressed in any definition of business 
education expresses the idea that 
business education is that which 
brings information or skill to the stu- 
dent and helps him to carry on busi- 
ness transactions intelligently : first as 
a consumer, and secondly as a pro- 
ducer earning a living in the business 
community, large or small. Inasmuch 
as the business of agriculture is the 
greatest business in the world, there 
is no reason why boys and girls 
should be denied an opportunity to 
get business information so that they 
can lead effective business-like lives 
in the great business of agriculture. 


The Farmer Business Woman 


One reason for stressing business 
knowledge for both boys and girls in 
rural communities is because the 
business of agriculture involves a 
partnership relation between the 
tarmer business man and his wife, the 
farmer business woman. They both 
are usually carrying on the business 
of farming. If any one doubts this 
statement, we respectfully ask that 
he inquire of Mrs. Farmer as to 
who is the one who makes a large 
number of the business contacts with 
the outside world. Many of the most 
successful business deals the farm- 
er ever puts over have been talked 
over with his wife or actually sug- 
gested by his wife. 

(To be continued wn the next tssue of 
the JoURNAL) 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


ON COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


July, 1932, London, England 


By Imogene L. Pilcher, Participating Delegate 
Head of Commercial Department, Lincoln High School, 


Editor's Note: Ile are glad to pro- 
vide our readers with an interesting 
services of articles prepared by Aliss 
Pilcher on the trip to Europe last 
suzimer in connection with the In- 
ternational Congress for Commercial 
Education. 


i he S.S. Georgic on her east- 
bound maiden voyage, July 9, 
1932, carried among her fifteen hun- 
dred passengers, eighteen persons 
sincerely interested in commercial 
education. The destination of these 
Americans was the 12th Internation- 
al Congress on Commercial Educa- 
tion to be held in London during the 
week of July 25 to 29, 1932, under 
the auspices of the International So- 
ciety for Commercial Education. On 
the day of sailing few among the 
cighteen were known to each other. 
A common interest and a common 
objective attracted them; and on the 
second day out, the entire group was 
brought together. 


Descending the steps of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London 
(Left to right) 
Imogene Pilcher, Cleveland; Dr. Gordon 
F. Cadisch, Director of School of Busi- 
ness Administration, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington; 


Helen Thompson, Clifton High School, 
Clifton, N. J. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Dean Everett W. Lord of Boston 
University consented to act as edu- 
cational director, and a symposium 
was held each morning at ten o’clock. 

At these group meetings, real con- 
tributions were made by such dis- 
cussion leaders as Mrs. Cornelia H. 
Yeomans of Washington, D. C., who 
was formerly Assistant Supervisor 
of Commercial Education for the 
State of Texas. Mrs. Yeoman’s ex- 
periences in a state supervisory ca- 
pacity were choice morsels of food 
for one formal discussion, as well as 
for several conferences. 


Education on the High Seas 


Doctor Gordon F. Cadisch, Direc- 
tor of Business Administration, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington, gave a report on condi- 
tions in commercial education in the 
State of Washington. His report was 
based upon an extended investigation 
made in that field. Mr. J. Asbury 
Pitman, Director of State Teachers’ 
College, Salem, Massachusetts, not 
only introduced us to the teacher- 
training situations in the United 
States ; but because of his enthusiasm 
and long experience in normal school 
training, made certain, before the end 
of our voyage, that we had more than 
a bowing acquaintance with this 
phase of commercial education. 

Our ship docked at Liverpool on 
Sunday, July 17, and we proceeded 
at once by boat train to London. For 
many of us, the railway carriage 
window afforded our first glimpse 
of the English countryside; and we 
found it a most comfortable and an 
easy method of studying England. 
The panorama passing before the 
windows of our carriage fascinated 
us. We began to comprehend and 
to love England. We left Liverpool, 


an industrial center, and_ passed 
green fields, bordered by lovely 
hedges; brown, thatched cottages 


with their miniature, gayly-colored 
gardens; rustic bridges over gleam- 
ing streams; graceful cathedrals; 
and in the distance, mediaeval castles 
beyond which could be discerned the 
open sea, with its over-hanging cliffs. 
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We Americans were amazed at the 
waste of land in those hedgerows 
Hanked by ditches. While admiring 
the scenic effect of lush meadows 
filled with wild flowers, we wondered 
at the lack of intensive cultivation, 
feeling the throb of the Old World 
in the lavishness of the English coun- 


The old city walls of Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, explored by Americans. 
(Left to right) 
Miss Erma Brown of Clifton, N. J.; Mr. 
H. S. Miller of Wichita, Kansas; Miss 
Imogene Pilcher of Cleveland, Ohio. 


tryside. The picturesqueness and 
peacefulness of rural England filled 
us with a new respect for her his- 
torical background. 


The Greggs Receive Us 


At dusk, we had left behind us the 
blue streams, flocks of sheep, gray 
towers, and thatched villages, and ar- 
rived at London where much of the 
glamour of England may be found. 
Doctor and Mrs. John Robert Gregg 
of New York City were at the Lon- 
don station to welcome the Ameri- . 
can representatives. Small wonder, 
then, that we were in love with Lon- 
don before leaving the railroad sta- 
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tion. Through a tog and patter of 
rain drops, we proceeded to our hotel 
-~a typically English hotel, and one 
not frequented by tourists. The 
stage had been ideally set. What a 
disappointment it would have been to 
have arrived in London without a 
fog and without a drizzling rain. 
True to her reputation, London 
treated us to a shower every day dur- 
ing our two-weeks’ stay. 

On the following day, Monday, 
we went to the London School of 
Economics and registered for the 
Economic Course that was being 
given in connection with the Inter- 
national Congress. The Economic 
Course was organized by the British 
Association for Commercial Educa- 
tion. The Course was a series of 
lectures designed— 


. as a general and authoritative review 
of present tendencies in international 
trade and finance, 
as an examination and description of 
certain ones of the more important 
British industries, 
. as an account of British commercial 
organization and practice. 


we 


In addition, to the lectures, there 
were planned trips to show the vari- 
ous phases of England’s financial, in- 
dustrial, commercial, political, and 
social life. 

On the first afternoon, a tour was 
made of Port of London Authority 
Building, followed by a boat ride on 
the River Thames that we might, at 
first hand, inspect the docks. The 
Port of London Authority was con- 
stituted by Act of Parliament in 
1908. It consists of 28 members and 
a chairman appointed from outside 
their number. The Board is reconsti- 
tuted every three years. The Author- 
ity controls 69 miles of docks from 
Teddington to the sea. The Port of 
London deals with over one-third of 
the total import and export trade of 
the United Kingdom and over one- 
sixth of the ships entering and leav- 
ing ports of the United Kingdom. 
The Port of London Authority has 
accommodation for 1,000,000 tons of 
goods in their warehouses. The 


Royal Victoria and Albert and King ~ 


George V docks have 246 acres of 
water area and form the largest sheet 
of enclosed dock waters in the world. 


English Hospitality 


Before the boat ride was com- 
pleted, we were saying to each other 
how beautifully we were being treat- 
ed by the English. J. W. Ramsbot- 
tom, Esq., Chairman of the Program 
Committee for the Economic Course, 
learning that there were some Ameri- 
cans on board, saw that everything 


possible was done for our comfort 
and entertainment. Mr. Ramsbottom, 
who is Director of the College of the 
City of London, and his able corps 
of instructors, devoted much time 
and attention to the American group. 
We found none of the aloof conserv- 
atism that we had anticipated. On 
all sides, we were greeted with such 
smiles as to make us feel that we 
were, indeed, in a “merrie” England. 
The Englishmen have an innate chiv- 
alry that leads them to assume that 
strangers are a jolly sort and they 
listen with flattering attention to any 
topic of conversation. There is a 
kindliness and an impractical senti- 
mentalism about the English that sur- 
prised and delighted us. Situations 
were constantly controlled by the 
subtle English sense of humor. 

A phase of English temperament 
impressed us during a tour of the 
shopping district in London. There 
are no zealous salesmen or sales- 
women. Wares are not displayed 
and the customer is given no sales 
talk. On Bond Street may be found 
some of the most exclusive and ex- 
pensive shops in the world. The 
lovely things they have to show are 
hidden away and there is little or no 
window display. A walk on Oxford 
and Regent Streets shows a different 
type of buyer than found on Bond 
Street. Some of the largest depart- 
ment stores are located on Oxford 
Street and a little more tendency is 
shown to flaunt the goods for sale 
and to appeal to the bargain hunter. 


The British Markets 


One of the interesting trips 
planned in conjunction with the Eco- 
nomic Course was a night inspection 
tour of London’s newspaper plants, 
followed by an early morning visit 
to the markets. We chatted with the 
men on the market, as they unpacked 
their vegetables and fruits. We were 
amazed at the perfection and variety 
of fruit, packed and shipped from 
long distances. There were apples 
from the States of Washington and 
Oregon—each one in perfect condi- 
tion. One of the market men told us 
that the Prince of Wales had come 
through the markets at day-break the 
preceding morning and had stopped 
at his stand and talked with him 
about the fruit. 

The Bank of England gave us an 
insight into the wealth, tradition, 
and stability of a city that in a few 
days had become irresistible to us. 
“The Bank” was originated from the 
time when the Crown came to “the 
City” for loans, and was formed in 
1694, This immense building serves 
as the center of commercial Eng- 


land and is the headquarters of 
British finance. It is, therefore, 
controlled in a conservative but thor- 
ough manner. The building, itself, 
covers three acres of ground; and 
during the recent rebuilding of the 
streets, an old Roman Forum was 
found by the excavators showing 
that in Roman times this section was 
used for monetary jurisdiction. 

To us, London was a place of 
thrills. Standing at my hotel win- 
dow, I gazed down upon Hyde Park 
and recalled that during the reign 
of Henry VIII this park had been 
a dense forest full of wild boars. 
Hyde Park Corner now is London's 
greatest landmark, for from this spot 
the mileage throughout the country 
is computed. 


London Sights 


The Tower of London is redolen: 
with English history. The oldest part 
was built by William, the Conqueror, 
outside the walls of the city to over- 
awe the inhabitants within. The walls 
of this portion, the White Tower, are 
from eleven to fifteen feet thick. 
The spot where Anne Boleyn, the 
mother of Queen Elizabeth, and 
many other famous persons were 
executed may be seen. One musi 
not leave without visiting Wakefield 
Tower and gaze with awesome ad- 
miration at the crown jewels and the 
largest diamond in captivity. 

Westminster Abbey, originally 
planned to provide a suitable burial 
place for the kings and queens of 
England, is rich in atmosphere. In 
the center of Henry VII’s Chapel is 
the tomb of Henry VII, lying with 
his consort, Elizabeth of York— 
their union ended the Wars of the 
Roses. Nearby Queen Elizabeth 
lies with her half sister, Queen Mary ; 
and Mary Queen of Scots lies in the 
Lady Margaret Chapel. A visit to 
the Poets’ Corner shows monuments 
to Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, 
srowning, Tennyson, Dickens, and 
many other famous poets and 
writers. 

At night, we went to Piccadilly 
Circus, which is the center of the 
theater district and near most of the 
smart restaurants and clubs. It is 
an error to assume that night life 
exists only in Paris, for London has 
a goodly portion. Moving westward 
along one of the world’s most famous 
streets, Piccadilly, we found our- 
selves on the great highway of the 
leisured and the wealthy. On the 
right, the famous shopping’ street, 
Bond Street; on the left, St. James: 
Street, with the historic Palace of 
Henry VIII at its foot. Then there 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Adjusting entries are necessary at 
the end of the fiscal or accounting 
period since some of the accounts are 
always of a hybrid nature. A trial 
balance usually contains three groups 
of accounts: 


i. Balance Sheet Accounts (Real Ac- 


counts) 

?. Profit and Loss Accounts (Nominal 
Accounts) 

3. Mixed Accounts (Real and Nominal 


Accounts) 


Mixed accounts must be separated 
into two parts, one part appearing 
on the profit and loss statement and 
the other appearing on the balance 
sheet. Closing procedures treat the 
accounts appearing on the profit and 
loss statement. The separation of 
mixed accounts into two parts is the 
chief function of adjusting entries. 

Correcting entries are necessary in 
all businesses. Mistakes in entering 
transactions and reclassifying or sub- 
dividing existing accounts require 
correcting entries. Space does not 
permit a discussion of correcting en- 
tries as a type of adjusting entries. 


Adjusting entries are generally 
used in: 
“Unmixing” mixed accounts as pur- 


chases or deferred items frequently 
prepaid. 

2. Reflecting “unbooked” or outstanding 
items frequently owing to someone. 
Accrued items valuation re- 
serves are examples. 


The chief function of adjusting 
entries at the end of an accounting 
period is to “‘unmix” the mixed ac- 
counts and to reflect the “unrecord- 
ed” or “unbooked” or outstanding 
entries. These entries are first made 
in the journal and then posted to the 
ledger. 

At the time goods or services are 
purchased for use in the business, 
a debit entry is made in some ac- 
count. With the making of this 
original entry, the bookkeeper 


chooses the method which he is to 
use in adjusting the books at the end 
of the accounting period. Frequent- 
ly only one method is known; hence 
a choice is not possible. 

A good working rule to follow in 


ADJUSTING ENTRIES 


By H. A. Andruss 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


HIS is the second of a series 

of three articles dealing 
with the presentation of the peri- 
odic summary. The third article 
will deal with different methods 
of closing the ledger. 


beginning bookkeeping is: 


(1) If the services or goods, for which 
prepayment is made, are used over 
more than one accounting period, 
an asset account is debited. 

(2) If services or goods, for which 
prepayment is made, are used with- 
in the accounting period, an expense 
account is debited. 


From the very beginning, students 
are given this clear cut distinction 
between assets and expenses (or pro- 
prietorship items). 

There are really two methods of 
adjusting accounts, although few 
text-books use either one exclusively, 
or explain to the student the relative 
advantages of each. For purposes of 
this discussion, they are termed the 
Reversal Method and Non-Reversal 
Method. 

If an asset account is debited at 
the time the transaction occurs, at 
the end of the accounting period the 
expense or used element will have 
to be removed in order that the un- 
mixed nature of the asset account 
be preserved. The used portion is 
removed from the asset account by 
debiting an expense account and 
crediting the asset account. This is 
an adjusting entry. Or the used ele- 
ment may be removed from the asset 
account by debiting Profit and Loss 
and crediting the asset account. This 
is a closing entry. Since no revers- 
ing or post-closing entries are neces- 
sary such an adjusting is known as 
the Non-Reversal Method. 


On the other hand, if at the time 
the transaction occurs an expense ac- 
count is debited, it will be necessary 
at the end of the accounting period 
to remove the unused or inventory 
portion of services or goods which 
remain on hand. This required a 
debit to an asset account and a cred- 
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it to an expense account for the un- 
used portion, thus leaving the ex- 
pense account to be closed into the 
Profit and Loss. Such an entry is 
an adjusting entry and requires after 
it a closing entry; and at the begin- 
ning of the next period a reversing 
or post-closing entry. This general- 
ly used procedure is known as the 
Reversa! Method. 

The application of these two meth- 
ods of adjustments will be clarified 
by the following entries. Suppose 
that rent is paid on January 15 for 
$300. The monthly rental is $200. 
This means that rent has been pre- 
paid or paid in advance for one and 
one half months. 


The entries would be as follows: 


January 15 
Reversal Method 
Rent paid for 144 months. 


Non-Reversal Method 
Prepatd Rents $300.00 
Rent paid for 14% months. 


January 31 
Reversal Method 
Prepaid Rent $200.00 
To remove the unused portion of the 
rent from the expense account. 


Non-Reversal Method 
To remove the unused portion of rent 
from the asset account. 


January 31 
Reversal Method 
Rent $100.00 
To close the rent used into the profit 
and loss account. 


Non-Reversal Method 


Rent $100.00 
To close the rent used into profit and 

loss account. 


February 1 
Reversal Method 
To reverse the adjusting entry so as 
to place the unused portion of rent in the 
expense account. 


Non-Reversal Method 
(Reversing entry not necessary) 
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One less entry is needed under the 

Non-Reversal Method, and yet the 
record is clear and complete. The 
saving of one entry means the con- 
servation of time, effort and money. 

The argument is sometimes ad- 
vanced that by debiting a deferred 
charge account we are carrying an 
expense on the books during the 
month as an asset. This is admitted. 
Isn't the major portion of the pre- 
paid item at the time of entry an as- 
set? On the other hand, if the in- 
coming service to be used for more 
than one period is debited to an ex- 
pense account is the asset value not 
submerged? One method may over- 
state the profit while the other may 
understate it if adjustments are not 
made. 

At least one application of the 
Non-Reversal Method to an accrued 
item serves to show its advantage 
over the Reversal Method. The time 
of closing the books is Thursday, 
November 30. Clerks are paid wages 
at the end of each week or Saturday 
noon. The weekly payroll generally 
amounts to $75.00. During the first 
four days of the week, that is, up 
to the time of closing, the clerks 
earned $50.00. The following entries 
show the treatment under the two 
methods of adjustment. 


November 30 
Reversal Method 
To adjust for wages earned but not 
paid until Saturday. 


Non-Reversal Method 
$50.00 
To adjust for wages earned but not paid 
until Saturday. 


November 30 
Reversal Method 
To close wages into Profit and Loss. 


Non-Reversal Method 
To close wages into Profit and Loss. 


December 1 
Reversal Method 
Accrued Wages ............ $50.00 


To reverse the wages accrued in the 
previous period to the expense account. 


Non-Reversal Method 
(No reversing entry is necessary) 


December 2 
Reversal Method 


Payment of weekly wages. 
Non-Reversal Method 
Accnied “Wages. $50.00 


Payment of weekly wages. 


Again by the tse of the Non-Re- 
versal Method one entry is saved. 
Care should be taken in separating 
the payroll debit into two parts, the 
wages earned in November from 
those earned in December. This re- 
quires less care on the part of the 
bookkeeper than the making of a re- 
versing or post-closing entry on the 
first day of the new month. 

Space does not permit the treat- 
ment of accrued assets and deferred 
credits to income; however, an illus- 
tration similar to the foregoing 
would show that one less entry is 
necessary under the Non-Reversal 
Method. 

Too often students are taught to 
memorize entries for certain adjust- 
ment situations without any knowl- 
edge of the principle involved. <A 
type of reflective thinking is required 
in the choice of methods in treating 
new situations. Many times situa- 
tions arise which are dissimilar to 
the ones usually contained in text 
books. 

Frequently memorization is en- 
couraged by stating the data for ad- 
justments in the following manner: 


(a) Merchandise Inventory $4000. 
(1) Office Supplies Used $150. 
(2) Accrued Interest Earned $5. 
(3) Prepaid Interest Cost #. 

(4) Bad Debts $20. 

(5) Depreciation of Building $100. 
(6) Accrued Wages $100. 


This information usually appears 
following the trial balance in text 
books by giving the names of the ac- 
counts affected. A part of the entry 
is analyzed or “predigested” by giv- 
ing the account names to the student. 

To encourage reflective thinking 
the information necessary to make 
adjusting entries following the trial 
balance is given as: 


(a) Merchandise on hand $4000 (cost) 
$6000 (selling price). 
(1) =" Supplies on hand at June 30, 
350. 


(2) Notes $1000, 60 da., 6% dated May 
31, 1933. 


(3) Notes payable to local bank, $2000, 
60 da., 6% interest paid in advance. 
Date of Note, June 15, 1933. 

(4) Bad Debts are estimated to be % 
of 1% of accounts receivable. 

(5) Building is estimated to last 20 
years. Yearly rate 5%. Express 
the depreciation for the month in 
dollars counting over half a dollar 
as a whc'e dollar. 

(6) Wages earned by the sales clerk 

00 which will not be paid until 
the end of the week. 


Adjustments are one of the most 
difficult things in bookkeeping to 
teach. The principles involved are 
truly educational. A memorization 
of the applications of these princi- 
ples to certain selected situations is 
a poor type of training. 


A modern business operating un- 
der a credit system cannot make 
sound decisions based on the amount 
of “Cash” in the bank. Neither can 
the individual, even though he is not 
a bookkeeper, gauge his worth by 
the amount of cash he has in the 
bank or in his pocket. Considera- 
tion must be given to the amount he 
“owes” and has “prepaid” at any 
given time. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE FIRST 
NATIONAL SURVEY OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Titles and prices of 28 monographs 
reporting findings of the Nat:onal Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education have been 
announced by the Federal Office of 
Education. Orders may be placed wit! 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov - 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, |). 
C., specifying Office of Education, Bul- 
letin 1932 No, 17, together with mono- 
graph numbers. Each monograph is 
bound separately. There is no provision 
for issuance of survey findings in one 
complete volume. The complete set of 
28 monographs costing $3.80 may be or- 
dered. (Enclose check or money order 
with order.) 
The list (with prices) is as follows: 
Monograph No. 
1—Summary. 15c, 
2—The Horizontal Organization oi 
Secondary Education—A Compari- 
son of Comprehensive Spe- 
cialized Schools. 20c. 

3—Part-Time Secondary Schools. 10c. 

4—The Secondary-School Population. 
10c. 

5—The Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. 40c. 


6—The Smaller Secondary Schools. 15c. 


=, Education for Negroes. 


8—District Organization and Secondary 
Education. 15c. 


9—Legal and Regulatory Provisions 
Affecting Secondary Education. 10c. 

10—Articulation of High School and 
College. 10c. 

11—Administration and Supervision. 15c. 

12—Selection and Appointment of 
Teachers. 10c. 


13—Provisions for Individual Differences, 
Marking, and Promotion. 40c. 


14—Programs of Guidance. 10c. 
15—Research in Secondary Schools. 10c. 


16—Interpreting the Secondary School 
to the Public. 10c. 

17—The Secondary-School Library. 10c. 

18—Procedures in Curriculum Mak- 
ing. 10c 

19—The Program of Studies. 15c. 

20—Instruction in English. 10c. 


— in the Social Subjects. 
c. 


22—Instruction in Science. 10c. 

23—Instruction in Mathematics. 10c. 

in Foreign Languages. 
Oc. 


25—Instruction in Music and Art. 10c. 


26—Non-Athletic Extracurriculum Ac- 
tivities. 15c. 

27—Intramural and Interscholastic Ath- 
letics. 10c. 


28—Health and Physical Education. 10c. 
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VISUAL AIDS IN BUSINESS 


EDUCATION 


Editor's Note: The problem of 
visual aids in instruction is one of 
the sost important which faces busi- 
ness teachers today. In providing 


then: with a list of available visual > 


aids, \/r. Rosenblum has rendered a 
fine service. This list will be con- 
tinucd in the February issue of the 
Jous NAL at which time a directory of 
the -roducers and distributors, with 
their addresses, will also be given. 


in educational thought 

have continually suggested 
means for the improvement of teach- 
ing methods. Too often these plans 
have been ignored because of the 
work involved in their application. 
Teachers eager to adopt progressive 
doctrines, hesitate to undertake the 
pioncer task of adapting the theory 
to the classroom. 

The value of visual instruction in 
teaching has long been recognized. 
Despite the admission of its value, 
there has been relatively slight ap- 
plication of the method. No one 
would question the contribution of 
the library to educational accomplish- 
ment. The service of the library in 
literature must be duplicated in vis- 
ual education. For lack of this 
library of reference material in films 
and slides, modern equipment for 
projection is often installed in schools 
but seldom used. 

school equipped with ap- 
paratus for visual demonstrations 
should develop a source list of slides 
and films adapted to the weekly 
teaching plans in the subjects stud- 
ied at the school. The compilation of 
such a series of references, however, 
would be a tremendous task for any 
single person. The work might 
originally be prepared by committees 
in each subject or department. These 
subject sources might then be pre- 
served and enlarged by the film li- 
brarian. 

Many films and slides are available 
to schools at the cost of transporta- 
tion only. The list in this article has 
been prepared to summarize the 
available visual aids suitable for com- 
mercial teachers, particularly those 
instructing in elementary business 
training. The report is based on the 


By Irving Rosenblum 


John Adams High School, Ozone Park, New York, N. Y. 


Irving Rosenblum 


film catalogs of the state universities 
and private organizations, and on the 
business training syllabi of several 
cities with particular emphasis on the 
New York City syllabus. 

This series of films has not been 
inspected because of the time and 
expense involved. Furthermore, no 
censor can adequately test the suit- 
ability of the films to various schools 
and teachers. The list is offered as a 
basis for reference and selection by 
commercial teachers. Similar com- 
pilations in other subjects would pro- 
vide a suitable foundation for a 
scholastic film library. 

It is suggested that the evaluation 


of the films be made on a rating card 
similar to the one suggested on this 
page. For greater detail in rating, 
reference may be made to the score 
card in the “Handbook for Visual 
Aids” of the Pittsburgh Board of 
Public Education (1931, page 26) 
wherein the above form is suggested. 


Suggestions 


1. The lists on transportation, com- 
munication and messenger can 
probably be reduced without an 
inspection of the films. The group 
on the messenger is concerned 
simply with New York City, on 
the suggestion of the business 
training syllabus that the messen- 
ger should be familiar with local 
geography. 

2. There will be some films suitable 
for several topics; for example, 
the topics of banking and thrift 
or of mail clerk and communica- 
tion (postal). The appropriate 
listing for these films can only be 
determined after seeing them. 

3. This type of film list should be 
helpful in all subjects. The pres- 
ent list should be continued and 
revised to keep it current. 

4. There is an obvious need for some 
central classification system to cat- 
alog the suitable material. A film 
librarian might be the solution. 

5. If these films are to be inspected, it 
will probably be most convenient 
to visit the firms located in New 
York City (especially the Y. M. 
C. A.), and see as many as possi- 
ble there. 


RATING CARD 
for Films and 
Slides 


Suitable in other subjects? .............. 
Would you use it next term? ............ 
Why? (Comment on value or fault) ..... 
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6. If the films are to be inspected, it 
will be best to prepare a prelimin- 
ary draft arranging the films ac- 
cording to the company concerned, 
in order to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense and delay in interrupted 
contacts with firms. 


Explanation of Symbols 


1. The number in parentheses imme- 
diately following the film title re- 
fers to the number of reels or 
slides, or the footage. 

(1) represents one reel. 

2. (fxt) is an abbreviation for “Free 
except transportation.” That is the 
requirement of many firms. 

3. The width of the film is given as 
16 mm. or 35 mm. (millimeters). 

4. In the series of films on Thrift, 

Banking, and Investment distrib- 

uted by the Alexander Film Com- 

pany, the catalog number is given, 
to prevent confusion as S-9-A-1, 
etc. 

A directory of firms offering the 

films follows the topical list. 

6. Due to the current economic dis- 
turbance, some firms have tem- 
porarily discontinued their film 
service, and others will probably 
abandon the work entirely. 


Seeking the Job 


Finding the Right Vocation. (1) _ 
Educational Talking Pictures Corp. 


Mail Clerk 


Speeding Up the Mail. (250 it. 35 mm.) 
Handling packages and letters in N. Y. 
Post Office. 

Bray. 


wal 


Uncle Sam’s Stamp Factory. (273 ft.) 
Printing 20,000 stamps a day. 
Bray. 


Air Mail. (65 Pictural frames—film slide). 
Pictures supplied through American Air 
Transport Assn. 

What Uncle Sam Will Do for Three 


Cents. (1) 
Advertising Dep’t., Ford. 


The Postal Service. (1) (Rental No. 1 
plus transp.) 


Procedure in collection and delivery of 
mail. 
Indiana Univ. 


Sales Clerk 


The Salesman. (1) 35 mm. 
Pinkney (35 mm. and 16 mm.) 
Q.R.S.-De Vry Corp. 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc. 
Edited Pictures System. 
A Modern Salesman. (254 ft.) 
Fine points of salesmanship; direct and 
indirect methods of approach. (Edited 
by ‘ System,” magazine. ) 
Bray. 


Seeing Yourself as the Customer Sees 
You. (Stilifilm). 
The Sales Clerk; excellent cartoons. 
Rowland Rogers Productions. 


Good and Bad “Selling. (In preparation ; 
due about Sept. 1932.) 
(Sales Education Stillfilm Service pre- 
pared by Rowland Rogers—in use by 
members of N. R. D. G. A. Instruction 
sheets for each film.) 
Rowland Rogers Production. 


The Merchant of Mayville. (4) 
Running a small store. 
Burroughs. 
Face to Face With Facts. 
Young man secures position as clerk in 
poorly managed retail store. Loses job. 
Returns and installs a modern system. 
National Cash Register Co. 


Shipping Clerk 
Efficiency via Express. (455 ft.) 35 mm. 
Jersey City depot of a large express 
co., methods of billing, checking and 
safeguarding general merchandise. 
(For sale, not rent.) 
Bray Pictures Corp. 


Business Machincs 
The Lightning Calculator. (1) 
Development of calculating through the 
ages with animated drawings. 
Ady. Dep’t., Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit. 


The Machine That Thinks. (2) 
History of bookkeeping in cartoons and 
photography from the period of chisel- 
ing records in stone. 
Burroughs. 
Bray. (For sale only.) 


Time Savers in Modern Business. (1) 
(fxt) 
Use of several labor and_ time-saving 
machines in the office. 
Bell. 


Communication 
My Hero. (1) 35 mm. 
Proper Use of Telephone. 
Pittsburgh, Bd. of Ed. 


I See You Calling Me. (1) 
Television—non-technical. 
(35 mm.) Pittsburgh Bd. of Ed. 
(16 mm.) Univ. of Kansas. 


Outwitted. (1) 35 mm. 
Toll lines of Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburgh, Bd. of Ed. 


Now You're Talking (1) 35 mm. 
An animated cartoon illustrating the 
harm that may result from improper 
handling ae the telephone. 
Y. M. 


Far Spe: 35 mm. 
Shows the faith of one of earliest sub- 
scribers in ultimate outcome of Trof. 
Bell’s invention. 
A Name Makes the Rounds. (1) 35 mm. 
Telephone installation from time sub- 
scriber signs application to time instru- 
ment is “O. K’'d” for service. 
Y. M.C. A. 
Putting a Telephone Together. (1) 35 mm. 
Trick photography. 
Western Electric Co. 
Wholesome Films. 


Something About Switchboards (1) 


35 mm. 


Unusual processes in fabricating and 
installing equipment fer telephone ex- 
change. 
Western Electric Co. 
A Telephone Call. (1) 35 mm. 
Following the voice through the vari- 
ous pieces of apparatus and electrical 
current carriers from lip to ear. 
Western Electric Co. 


The Telephone Repeater. (1) 35 mm. 
Operation of vacuum tube as a tele- 
phone repeater wh’ch amplifies the voice 
current at intervals. 

Western Electric Co. 


The Little Big Fellow. (1) 35 mm. 16 mm, 
Functions of electric current in the 
making of a telephone call; animation, 

Cons 


Bell. 


Making Telephone History. (1) 
Story of evolution of telephone. 
(fxt) De Vry. 


History of Communication. (50 lan- 
tern slides) 
From the time of clay-written messages, 
American Tel. and Tel. Co. 


Telephone in America. 
(47 lantern slides.) (1 plus transporta- 
tion.) Sac set includes notes. Ask for 
Set No. L-11 
Iowa State College. 


Number Please. (1) 
Ford Motor Co. (fxt) 


Cross Roads of Conversation. (1) 
Long distance calls. 
(fxt) Bell. 


The Family Album. (1) 35 mm. with 
sound. 
Animated cartoon picturizing five im- 
portant by-products of telephone devel- 
opment—mike and loud speaker, the 
Radio twins, Public Address System, 
Electrical Stethoscope, Talking Motion 
Pictures. 
Western Electric Co. 


Trans-Oceanic Radio. (2) 
A pictorial digest of world’s largest and 
most remarkable trans-oceanic radio 
communication system. 
(iat) MC. 


Speed. (2) 
Story of teletype, the typewriting tele- 
graph. 

(fxt) Rothacker. 


Hello Europe! (1) 35 mm. 
Scenes of Europe, also shows the grad- 
ual spread of telephone network 
throughout Europe. 


Communication. (2) 35 mm. mm. 
(Rental. ) 

Q.R.S.-De ry. 


Pictures By fee ire. (1) 16 mm. 
Telephoto process of sending pictures 
over telephone wires; non-technical. 
Univ. of Kansas. 
Voices Across the Sea. (1) 16 mm. 
7,000 mile call from San Francisco to 
Plymouth, England, using telephone 
lines and radio. 
Univ. of Kansas. 
Uncle Sam’s Stamp Factory. (144) 35 mm. 
16 mm. 
Section of Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, showing how stamps are made. 
Bray Productions, Inc. 
(35 mm.) Wholesome Films. 


Benjamin Franklin. (1) 16 mm. 
His life and projects; touches upon the 
post office service of the United States. 
Univ. of Kansas. 
Post Office Dep’t. (1) 35 mm. 
One of the series of ten in “Romance 
of a Republic,” showing the work of 
the departments of the gov’t. 
Church Film Co. 
Wholesome Films Service. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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DVERTISING that overshoots 

the intelligence of its intended 
readers is wasted energy. Kinder- 
varten copy is no less a liability, for 
it may offend or merely amuse the 
average reader. Every writer of pop- 
ular advertising appeals is faced with 
the elusive problem of gauging his 
output to fit the intelligence of the 
ordinary reader. 

Most of the known facts about in- 
telligence have been published, so 
that those who wished could find 
them. The trouble is that the many 
discoveries about the nature of men- 
tal capacities have never been in- 
terpreted for application to selling. 
Couched in the language of the aus- 
tere scientist these findings sound 
contradictory and impossible. No 
wonder so many champions have 
arisen to deny the validity of the 
Army Alpha tests which rated our 
average soldier at about 13 mental 
years. Such a thought must have 
prompted a prominent advertising 
man to make the silly statement in 
a national radio program that, “The 
intelligence of people in general is 
high.” How could it be anything but 
average’ This uncertainty regarding 
fundamental intelligence may explain 
the wide variations in standards of 
current advertising campaigns. 

It may be desirable to restate some 
of the psychological facts which are 
basic for scientific selling. We can 
go further and interpret these truths, 
without offending the rigid scruples 
of the pure scientist. We may even 
go so far as to suggest the practical 
meaning of intelligence standards in 
terms of experience and tests of re- 
cent advertising copy. 


What Is Intelligence? 


We begin by risking a definition in 
the face of controversy. Intelligence 


Mr. Lucas 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


BASES FOR 


includes the ability to learn, the ca- 
pacity for complex thinking _proc- 
esses, and flexibility for adjusting to 
new situations. The intelligent per- 
son does good work in school. He 
is known as a deep thinker who can 
find the solution to perplexing prob- 
lems. He adapts himself quickly to 
new surroundings or requirements 
of life. 

Intelligence is original ability ; that 
is, it is inborn or inherited. The child 
of highly intelligent ancestry is 
likely to carry on that trait. The 
measurement of his intelligence is 
complicated, because “capacity for 
output” is measured by the “output” 
itself. Furthermore, psychologists do 
not agree on the nature of intelli- 
gence. In spite of these handicaps, 
our tests are remarkably consistent. 
The same people are very likely to 
be dull, average or superior when 
given any standardized intelligence 


ADVERTISING 


By D. B. Lucas, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor in Charge of Psychology of Advertising 
and Selling, School of Commerce, New York University. 


test. The measurement of groups is 
much more accurate than the score 
for any one individual. 


The Development of Intelligence 


We can get a clear understanding 
of intelligence by observing the de- 
velopment of an ordinary child. His 
intelligence increases in a way some- 
what parallel to his physical growth. 
At the age of one year he can bab- 
ble a few syllables. At three he can 
name familiar objects such as watch, 
penny, pencil or key, and can point 
with accuracy to his nose, eyes or 
hair. By six or seven he may be 
able to recognize when a person is 
pictured wrong end in bed, or 
when a drawing of a hand shows too 
many fingers. We say that this seven- 
year old child has a J/ental Age of 
seven years. That means he has the 
capacity of an average seven-year 
old child. His 1Q (intelligence quo- 
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tient) is 100. Suppose we find this 
child to be advanced enough to pass 
the eight-year old tests. Then he has 
a mental age of eight, and his IQ 
is 100 x 8/7 or 114. Subnormal chil- 
dren are called retarded because their 
mental age is below their calendar 
age, and they have IQ’s of less than 
100. The solid curve in Figure 1 
shows the approximate rate of men- 
tal growth for an average child. 

The students of intelligence test- 
ing seem to have made one error in 
their earlier assumptions. When test 
scales for Mental Age were devised, 
it was assumed that a straight line 
growth of intelligence continued to 
maturity. According to this concept, 
we should expect development to 
follow the dotted line in Figure 1. 
Repeated testing showed that the av- 
erage adult could handle tests on the 
14 year level. Many seemed to con- 
clude that mental maturity must be 
reached at 14 calendar years. More 
recent tests show that the 14 year 
old can not pass the 14 mental year 
tests. It is not until an average age 
of around 17 that the 14 mental year 
tests can be handled successfully. 
Apparently the mental level is ap- 
proached gradually, making the 
curved line more representative in 
Figure 1. For the present, we may 
conclude that the average person 
reaches his mental level at about 17 
years of age, and that his Mental 
Age is 14 according to existing test 
scales. 


Acquired or Learned Skills 


A background of rich experience 
and a repertoire of efficient tech- 
niques are things which we acquire. 
The keen judgment of the mature 
man does not represent greater in- 
telligence. The business leader, in 
the prime of life, probably could do 
no better on a good intelligence test 
than he did in his teens. Instead, 
he has capitalized on his abilities, and 
has made the most of the capacities 
given to him by nature. The adver- 
tiser and salesman are proponents of 
new ideas. It is when we try to im- 


press a new idea on the mature man: 


that we find his mind to be no more 
alert than that of his high school 
graduate son. Put him in a situation 
as new to him as adult responsibili- 
ties are to his son, and their progress 
will be more nearly equal. 


The Meaning of the IQ of Adults 


Many curious results are produced 
when we start computing intelligence 
quotients for adults. Strictly speak- 
ing, the term applies only to the 
growing child. Adult intelligence 


should be described in terms of Men- 

tal Age. There are two reasons why 
we sometimes find it desirable to use 
the IQ with adults. One is that it is 
a much more satisfactory compara- 
tive score, based on an average of 
100. The second reason is that 
adults frequently object to discuss- 
ing a Mental Age score in the early 
teens, and approach the subject much 
more magnanimously if they are told 
that they have an intelligence quo- 
tient of, say, 110. The IQ for an 
adult is figured on the basis of a 
common denominator of about 14 
years. Further explanation will 
make this point clear. 

During the World War a commit- 
tee of prominent psychologists as- 
sembled what was to be known as the 
Army Alpha Intelligence Test. (The 
Army Beta test was a form used to 
test illiterates and soldiers of foreign 
tongues.) It was the first adult test 
to be used on a large scale. Over a 
million soldiers took the test, mak- 
ing an average score of slightly over 
13 mental years. Many thoughtful 
citizens were disturbed, not realizing 
that the tests had in no way changed 
the actual facts. The tests merely re- 
corded the facts. Some of those who 
gave the tests insist that the Army 
was the finest representative sample 
of our adult population that we can 
ever hope to test. They believe the 
13 year score to be well sub- 
stantiated. Others, who ob- 
served testing in schools and col- 
leges are inclined to place the 
average mentality at a slightly higher 
level. 

The facts on adult Mental Age are 
presented most convincingly by Dr. 
R. S. Ellis, in his Psychology of In- 
dividual Differences. He states that, 
formerly, “. . . the average mental 
age was said to be 16 years. . .. Two 
conclusions that now appear true 
have overthrown the former idea re- 
garding the mentality of the average 
citizen. These are the demonstration 
that mental growth as measured by 
the tests continues after 16 years and 
that the tests placed in the 16 year 
or “average Adult’ level . . . are too 
difficult for the average citizen... .”’ 
Dr. Ellis reasons as follows: “The 
average score made by college stu- 
dents . . . is usually from 17 to 18 
years. ... On the basis of calculating 
the IQ of adults by using a chrono- 
logical age of 16 years, this would 
give a median IQ of 109. According 
to Terman’s estimate nearly 25 per 
cent of the general population have 
1Q’s of 109 or above. College sopho- 
mores, according to this, would not 
be a very selected group. This is 
contrary to too much evidence to be 


seriously considered. If, however, we 
use 13 years, the Army result, in fig- 
uring the IQ, the IQ of the college 
students becomes 134. This would 
indicate that the college students are 
drawn from the best 1 or 2 per cent 
of the population. This is perhaps a 
bit extreme, and 14 years would per- 
haps be better. This would give an 
IQ of 125 for the average college 
group. This is probably about cor- 
rect. We conclude, then, that in 
terms of the Binet scale the average 
citizen probably reaches a mental age 
of about 14 years, but that he reaches 
this level at a later chronological age. 
At what age we cannot say. The 
writer’s guess is about 17 years.” 

? Dr. Ellis now possesses evidence which indi- 
cates that the average age of maturity may be a- 
late as 20 years. This only serves to exaggerat 
the discrepancies between Mental Age and calenda- 
age shown in Figure 1. 

This is the first in a series of two 
articles. The second, on “How tv 
Gauge Copy for -lmerican Intelli- 
gence” wi'l appear in the February 
issue. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Twenty-three of every 1000 adult 
Americans are college graduates. 

One hundred twenty-five of every 1000 
are high-school graduates. 

These statements from the Federal 
Office of Education accompany many 
others and the announcement that 
American Education Week will be ob- 
served this year throughout the United 
States from November 7 to 13. Other 
pertinent facts on education in the 
United States reported are: 

The chances of a boy or girl going to 
high school, which were only 1 in 25 in 
1890 are now | in 2. 

The chances of a boy or girl going to 
college, which were only 1 in 33 in 1900 
are now | in 6. 

One of every 4 Americans attended 
some kind of school during the past 
year. 

Of every 1000 pupils in fifth grade, 
610 enter high school, 260 graduate from 
high school, 160 enter college and 50 
graduate from college. 

Ten cents per day paid by every per- 
son of voting age in the United States 
would pay the entire bill for public edu- 
cation: Per year for each child: Ele- 
mentary, current expense, $67.82; high 
school, $144.03; college and university, 
$500. 

Costs per school day per child in 
public elementary school: 39 cents; in 
high school: 80.9 cents, 

Costs per hour per child in public ele- 
mentary school, 7.8 cents; in high 
school, 16 cents. 

Costs per hour per class (average of 
39 elementary pupils) $3.04; (average of 
25 high-school pupils) $4. Of these costs 
75 per cent is for providing instruction 
by trained teachers and supervisors. 
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AN EVENING SCHOOL EXPERI- 


have been outstanding 
examples in a few of our 
larecr cities where evening school 
classes have been formed in various 
commercial pursuits which have 
aid] the workers materially. These 
courses have been of the extension 
varcty and organized on the basis of 
im) roving the individual in his pres- 
ent position through the development 
of greater interest, enthusiasm, and 
abil'ty in carrying out the exacting 
requirements of his job. This stimu- 
lation of the commercial worker to 
renewed effort often may be reflected 
in a fuller pay envelope. 

In the smaller communities there 
has been a tendency in arranging the 
evening school program to continue 
preparatory training in the three 
major subjects, bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, and typewriting. The result 
is that each year a large number of 
dissatished factory workers, cham- 
bermaids, and sales persons enter the 
classes with much enthusiasm and 
bright hopes for the future only to 
become disillusioned. The sum to- 
tal of the results from this expendi- 
ture of money is a group of well- 
meaning folk who become dissatis- 
fied with their jobs, false hopes are 
raised, and probably a smaller pay 
envelope is received due to lack of 
interest in the job at hand. 


Training the Business Men 


The commercial department, to- 
gether with the school administra- 
tors of Morristown, New Jersey, a 
community of some 15,000 persons, 
felt that more should be done during 
the past trying year in assisting the 
business men and workers of the 
community. The commercial depart- 
ment believed that if the right types 
of evening classes were offered, that 
interest would manifest itself. 

The first step was to find out if 
the merchants wanted a course, and 
if so what? As the community has 
a very well organized and active 
chamber of commerce, it seemed 
logical to interview the secretary of 
the chamber. This was done and the 
result was most heartening. It was 


agreed that an article should appear 
in the weekly bulletin sent to all 


By Lloyd H. Jacobs 


Head of Commercial Department, High School, Morristown, N. J. 


Lloyd H. Jacobs 


members of the chamber of com- 
merce suggesting that a course would 
be offered if sufficient interest was 
manifested. As Morristown is a re- 
tail center for Morris County, a re- 
tail selling course was suggested. As 
head of the commercial department 
of the high school, I agreed to visit 
a few key merchants and get their 
reactions, Again I met with a most 
hearty approval and definite promise 
of their cooperation. 


Getting Good Teachers 


When the numbers for a class 
were assured, the next important 
move was to obtain a qualified 
teacher. This point deserves em- 
phasis because there is too great a 
tendency to draft a weary, over- 
worked day-school teacher who uses 
day-school methods, and then ex- 
pect results. Due to our nearness to 
New York we communicated with 
Dr. Norris A. Brisco, Dean of the 
School of Retailing of New York 
University. Because of his great 
interest in this experiment of at- 
tempting to run such a course, in a 
town the size of Morristown, he 
agreed personally to conduct the 
course. 
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The course was based on a unit of 
eight lessons, two hours in length. 
The subjects discussed were: 


. Sales People and Their Services 
. Mental Factors that Influence 
Salesmanship. 


Merchandise and Sales Person 
The Customer 

Making Sales Talks Effective 
The Sale 

. Meeting Objections 

Developing Selling Efficiency 

At the end of each lecture a ques- 
tion box period was included at 
which time the members of the class 
were given an opportunity to ask 
questions pertaining to the lecture or 
questions concerning their own prob- 
lems as sales people. Also, on two 
evenings the class was served a cafe- 
teria meal in the high school cafe- 
teria. This feature seemed quite 
worth while as it allowed for a 
more intimate relationship with the 
members of the class. 


Attendance Problem 


The average attendance was 92, 
and it would have exceeded that fig- 
ure, we believe, if we had not erred 
in having half the course prior to the 
Christmas Holidays which necessi- 
tated a break during the busy sea- 
son. The smallest attendance on any 
night was on the opening night when 
64 were present, and the largest 
meeting was just prior to Christmas 
when 168 broke bread together and 
then listened to the lecture. 

At the end of the course the mer- 
chants of the community donated 
prizes for the best examination 
papers and also for the best essays 
setting forth what they had gained 
from such a course. 

Dr. Brisco stated that the results 
of the course far exceeded his fond- 
est expectations. 

The keynote of the success of this 
experiment in such a small com- 
munity was co-operation. The pub- 
licity that the secretary of the cham- 
ber gave to the course was of great 
value. The merchants’ willingness 
in suggesting to their sales people: 
that they attend was extremely help- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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HE past ten years have been 
marked by one grand scramble 
in the making and revising of the 
high-school curriculum. The word 
“scramble” is used advisedly for it 
describes most accurately the 
tempts and the results of many cur- 
riculum-making efforts. There seems 
to have been a mad rush to outdo 
some rival city. Some rival institu- 
tion of learning has sought to get 
something in its teacher-training 
courses that was just a little different 
from the others. The past ten years 
have been characterized by wild at- 
tempts to adopt new-fangled ideas in 
education, Cities have taken it up as 
a means of civic exploitation. Even 
the teacher-training institutions have 
called to their faculties any man who 
seemed to have an idea that was 
more freakish than any one else had 
dreamed of. And so we_ have 
scrambled up a new set of educa- 
tional theories, objectives, and what- 
nots to guide us in the training of 
youth. The educational expert of to- 
day is frequently a small-town super- 
intendent with a much enlarged ego. 
The courses of study in use are often 
the result of his personal bias and 
immature judgment. 


This period has really been one of 
educational debauch. A debauch can- 
not last forever. The thing that in- 
evitably follows a debauch is a head- 
ache. Just now we are enjoying the 
headache that came as a result of 
this debauch. Just what will come 
out of this debauch, no one knows. 
But it is safe to predict that a saner 
idea of all types of education must 
eventually follow. 

With the whole world almost tot- 
tering on the very verge of national, 
state, and private bankruptey—when 
the whole world seems out of joint— 
when the farmer raises more wheat 
and potatoes than he can sell, while 
a considerable percentage of the 
world’s population goes to bed hun- 
gry—when the rusting tools of in- 
dustry stand idle, while myriads of 
starving laborers cry for work— 
truly the whole world is out of joint. 


CURRICULUM MAKING IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


By L. Gilbert Dake 


Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 


Is It Our Problem? 


It is certainly high time that we, as 
commercial teachers, pause a moment 
to seriously consider our own respon- 
sibility for the world condition. Have 
our courses been in any way respon- 
sible for the condition of depression ? 
Have we allowed ourselves to be led 
into the curriculum-making spree to 
the extent that we have missed the 
real purpose of commercial educa- 
tion? This condition of depression 


L. Gilbert Dake 


should teach us something. It ought 
at least to teach us to study and to 
consider a little more carefully than 
we have in the past the real aims and 
objectives of commercial education. 
It ought to drive us out of the grind 
of drill teaching into a fuller study 
and analysis of the relations of man 
to man. It ought to force us to take 
a bigger and a broader view of the 
business world and of life. 

For we have been too narrow. We 
have been too conceited. We have 
been too self-centered—too sure of 
ourselves and of our results. For 
years we have patiently trained our 
students to go out into the business 
world and to hold a job. We have 
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complacently seen them go out into 
this busy world getting salaries and 
promotions that in many cases were 
far superior to those of our own. \Ve 
thought it would last forever. Yet 
today, many of those same students 
have lost their jobs and stand on the 
breadline unable to earn a decent 
living. 

It makes us stagger a little. It 
ought to make us stagger. Have we 
been wrong in our ideas of commer- 
cial education? Or is this present 
condition of depression just one of 
the inevitable periods that follow 
prosperity? Will we stand still and 
continue in the same way to dole out 
the same type of commercial educa- 
tion to fit the commercial student for 
a business job when there are not 
enough jobs for the experienced 
workers? Where have we been 
wrong in our ideals of commercial 
education, if we have been wrong? 
Maybe we have struggled too hard 
to reach a high degree of efficiency 
in our students. Have we not done 
our best to develop a high degree of 
ability to carry on the office tasks 
of the business world? Has not our 
type of training really fitted the stu- 
dent to take a place in the world of 
business? The only obvious answer 
to all of these question is a most em- 
phatic ves. But have we not been 
content to train for mere mechani- 
cal fitness while we entirely neglected 
training the soul? Have we not been 
inclined to train just for the job, and 
forgot that there were bigger things 
that should be developed in the stu- 
dent if he is to become a real factor 
in the business world of tomorrow ? 
Have we not been just a little bit too 
willing to believe that all the student 
needed to fit him for a business ca- 
reer was a_ technical commercial 
training? Is there any connection 
between the present depression and 
the commercial curriculum of yester- 
day? It will make us wonder if we 
have not been caught in the same ed- 
ucational debauch, and if we have 
not really lost sight of the fact that 
any training, whether distinctly vo- 
cational or not, is a training for life 
rather than for some single job. 
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Place for Business Education 


Commercial training has come in- 
to the public schools and the private 
schools because of the known need of 
just such training. When the busi- 
ness world first commenced to feel 
the thrill of a great industrial period 
there was great need for clerical 
help trained to perform some specific 
office tasks. In the early days the 
business man was content to train his 
own employees, but as his business 
became larger he found this to be im- 
practicable. He could secure a fairly 
well-trained clerk from a_ private 
business college or from the public 
schools. To many students who had 
no financial backing this was a regu- 
lar Wallingford route to prosperity. 
Many a wealthy man of today started 
in the office as a poor boy trained 
to do office work. The ideals and 
objectives of these carly schools were 
rather low. Most commercial edu- 
caiors contented themselves with 
giving their students a training to 
perform office tasks efficiently. The 
commercial subjects were looked 
upon as distinctly “tool subjects” and 
very little was injected into the sub- 
ject that did not have as its aim the 
making of efficiency in_ handling 
some particular type of office work. 

When the industrial world went 
into mass production, commercial ed- 
ucation followed. Soon we were 
turning out vast numbers of stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers. The busi- 
ness world absorbed these workers, 
and we thought we must continue to 
produce them. But there is a tragedy 
in mass production—a very great 
tragedy when applied to the human 
body. Our commercially trained stu- 
dent became a robot, a machine in- 
capable of doing anything except the 
routine of office work for which he 
had been trained. He had_ been 
trained in our commercial schools 
without being educated. His whole 
aim in life has been dwarfed by our 
training. He thinks only of efficiency 
—and efficiency to him means but 
one thing, the securing of a position 
with the possibilities of promotion to 
a position giving him greater financial 
returns. In mass production of com- 
mercial students we may have over- 
looked the most important things that 
go to make up a training for life— 
that of the development of the right 
type of ideals of service and of right 
hving. Our commercial — training 
trained the hands but did not educate 
the soul. 


Teaching Traits 


But what are the ideals of the 
business man of today? Just what 
we have given to the employee. The 


employee of today is the business 
man of tomorrow. With enlarged 
service and responsibility his ideals 
have not changed to any extent. If 
you were to analyze carefully the 
cause of the present depression, you 
would be forced to the conclusion 
that one considerable factor in the 
present state of affairs is the rather 
low ideals of the modern business 
man. His ideal of business life is 
to make money so he can invest more 
in his business so that he can make 
more money. There has been no end 
to this vicious circle until this depres- 
sion hit us. The ideal of service has 
been almost entirely forgotten. When 
a boy seeks a job he does not ask 
whether this job will give him a 
chance to do a real service, but he 
wants to know just how much there 
is in it for him. The business man 
usually does not look upon his busi- 
ness as a real service to the commun- 
ity, but he judges it in the light of 
the monetary return he can get from 
it, and he strives to secure as much of 
this return as the market will bear. 

Yesterday we were building a cur- 
riculum that would meet the demands 
of business men, but today we want 
to build a curriculum that will meet 
the business demands of life. While 
a year ago we might have been con- 
tent if our commercial courses 
somewhat adequately met the de- 
mands of the office, today we find we 
must be bigger and broader. We 
must see that the real objective of 
commercial training is not primarily 
to train some student to get and hold 
a commercial position, but that it is 
rather to train the youth of our land 
to adequately and completely meet 
the business demands of life. We 
must not center our attention upon 
a few students only and give them 
just the tools of business but we 
must take the proper ideals of com- 
mercial education and inject them 
into all ranks of society and into all 
types of education. We must still 
train for efficiency, but we must give 
more attention to ideals if we are to 
develop an educated business man of 
the future. 


Obligations of Business 
Education 


In the February, 1932, meeting of 
the National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher Training Institutions, a 
report of a committee of which Pro- 
fessor F. G. Nichols, of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, was 
chairman, was read. This report set 
up in fourteen points the ‘“Obliga- 
tions and Positions of Commercial 


‘Education in our Economic Order.” 


In attempting to build a modern cur- 


riculum for the commercial depart- 
ment we must be guided by the prin- 
ciples as set down in this very 
excellent report. While it is not the 
province of this paper to publish this 
report, yet some of the points will 
be quoted to bring out the considera- 
tion already made that we must give 
more attention to education rather 
than merely to training for manual 
efficiency. 


1. “Social Ideals: Business educa- 
tion must do its best to see to it that 
its product—business-trained boys 
and girls—think and act right from 
a social viewpoint; that nobility of 
purpose shall actuate those who 
train for and enter upon a business 
career ; that a practical idealism shall 
constitute one of the qualifications 
for real success in such a career; and 
finally, that the ethical plane on 
which present and future business is 
conducted shall be elevated because 
of the ethical concepts instilled into 
the minds of commercial students in 
all types of schools and on all edu- 
cational levels.” 

It is perfectly fitting that social 
ideals be placed first in this report. 
Greed and covetousness—a grasping, 
thieving, maddening rush to make 
money—has seemed to be the para- 
mount ideal of business. The dollar- 
and-cent brand has been placed upon 
every activity of life. It has become 
an exception rather than a rule that 
a business man does something be- 
cause of the ideal of service and that 
brings him no tangible monetary re- 
turn. This ideal is the most vicious 
one in modern civilization. It has 
permeated all walks of life. No 
longer does a man enter a profession 
because he thinks he can best serve 
mankind in that profession, but he 
carefully weighs the monetary return 
before he enters into it. Just how 
far are we to blame for this false 
ideal? Is it not true that we keep 
dangling in front of the boy the idea 
that he must become very proficient 
in his commercial training so that he 
will be able to secure a good job with 
a good salary? Social ideals are not 
created to any great extent after the 
boy or girl leaves school. The foun- 
dation at least is laid right in the 
classroom. It is then that the mind 
is the most plastic. At the school 
age the boy or girl usually listens 
more readily and is much more easily 
influenced by thoughts of right liv- 
ing. While it may be true that we 
have sunk so low that several gen- 
erations may elapse before we change 
the existing order of things, yet it 
is our present task to definitely place 
in every subject of our curriculum 
the type of training that will help to 
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shape high ideals in the business men 
of tomorrow. 


2. “Civic Intelligence and Co- 
operation: If personal profit instead 
of social service dominates business 
men of the future, this fault may be 
attributed in some degree at least to 
neglect of clear duty on the part of 
commercial teachers of the present.” 

This is a definite challenge to com- 
mercial teachers. There must be civ- 
ic cooperation if the democracy is to 
be perpetuated. When we allow the 
ideal of personal profit to dominate, 
and place service in the background, 
we are sapping the very foundation 
of our nation and laying the seeds 
for bolshevism and anarchy. 


3. “Economic Understanding: It 
is the obligation of business educa- 
tors to see to it that their students 
leave them with a better understand- 
ing of those economic laws in ac- 
cordance with which business must 
be carried on, and the ways in which 
those laws work for good or ill to 
mankind; and, what might be of 
greater importance, with habits of 
living in accordance with them.” 

The habits of living of 1932 are 
vastly changed from those of 1929. 
Have our leaders of economic 
thought been honest with this gener- 
ation? Have they stressed too much 
the correct way for men to make 
progress financially, and omitted the 
cooperative ideal of living? Have 
they attempted to teach thrift and 
economy of living so that a workable 
fortune might be accumulated? Has 
there not been too much of the idea 
of “frenzied finance” in our teaching 
of economics? If you study care- 
fully some of our present texts on 
economics, if you look into our 
courses on salesmanship and market- 
ing, even if you examine some of our 
texts on social studies, you will find 
a constant propaganda urging the 
ideal of making money as the aim of 
such education. Some one has said 
that the very world has gone mad 
on making money. 


4. “Consumer Knowledge: Wise 
investing is essential to individual se- 
curity and social well-being from an 
economic point of view. People must 
become more competent in personal, 
family, and community finance if 
abiding economic stability is to be 
achieved.” 

“Live within your means” is old 
advice and an economic principle that 
could well be followed by all. But 


we live in a den of raving lions. The 
world is filled up with salesmen try- 
ing to sell us something we don’t 
want and can’t use. In our courses 
in salesmanship we have a rare op- 
portunity to teach proper ideals in 
selling. But do we do it? No. We 
teach them to sell the goods. That 
is the object of salesmanship: sell. 
It does not make much difference 
whether the purchaser can really 
economically afford to buy it. If we 
can persuade him to mortgage his 
home or pawn his wife’s jewels in 
order to buy what we have to sell, we 
are taught to do it. The most in- 
sidious type of salesmanship is that 
which has to do with the sale of in- 
vestments. Promises of great  re- 
turns, of immense profits, of a reg- 
ular income for old age act as a lure 
to work the money from the pockets 
of the rich and poor alike. The 
losses from this type of purchases 
alone during the past year would pay 
a sum equal to our expenses during 
the world war. Surely if we are go- 
ing to create the ideal of service as 
a guiding principle for our students 
we must make some radical changes 
in our present courses in salesman- 
ship and economics. 


5. “Related Knowledge: \What- 
ever this type of training may be 
called—background education, re- 
lated knowledge, or cultural training 
—it is essential in varying degrees as 
a part of any program of business 
education.” 

Our academic friends have al- 
ways been critical of the fact that the 
aim of commercial education has 
seemed to be only to train for defi- 
nite commercial jobs. They seek to 
have us throw into our curriculum 
more academic material. They over- 
look the fact that many of the so- 
called academic subjects cannot be 
justified in this day and age on any 
ground. To fill up our courses with 
the age-worn academic — subjects 
would be to take a backward step. 
If, however, we are to give the stu- 
dent a breadth of view, he must be 
given as much related knowledge as 
possible. However, we must not de- 
pend upon academic teachers to fur- 
nish this training. If we have been 
narrow as commercial teachers the 
academic teacher has been more nar- 
row. We have always conceded the 
value of a certain amount of acade- 
mic training; the academic teacher is 
unwilling to concede any such value 
to commercial training. We should 


weave into our commercial courses 
a perfect network of academic or re- 
lated knowledge. The more the stu- 
dent can get without impairing his 
technical training, the better it will 
be for him. Never has business need- 
ed employees with a breadth of view 
more than in the present crisis. 


6. “Personal Traits: Business men 
want employees who are habitually 
alert, observing, resourceful, honest, 
courteous, industrious, loyal, and 
conscientious. Business education is 
obligated to do its full share in the 
development of traits that are essen- 
tial to any worth-while accomplish- 
ment.” 

In the minds of many it is very dif- 
ficult to place these personal traiis 
in the training of our youth. But 
they must be made a real part of our 
curriculum for commercial training. 
A great majority of our teachers 
would do a very good job of teaching 
these personal traits if they under- 
stood that they were a part of a set 
curriculum. Much attention is being 
given by educators to character edu- 
cation. With the breakdown of the 
home, with the failure of so many 
children to come under the guidance 
of church and Sunday schools, the 
public or private school is about the 
only place left where he can expect 
to receive much character training. 

lf the above six points are care- 
fully considered in revising our com- 
mercial curriculum, we shall have 
added materially to what we now in- 
clude in our commercial work. It is 
not the object of this paper to set 
forth a definitely organized curricu- 
lum to meet the demands of the busi- 
ness of life, but rather to throw out 
a challenge to business educators to 
take a broader view of commercial 
education. Let us break away from 
strict adherence merely to drill sub- 
jects and make commercial education 
broad enough so that the boy who 
leaves our schools will have a suf- 
ficient knowledge of business to 
know what it is all about. He should 
have, of course, a certain amount of 
efficiency to make it possible for him 
to secure an initial job, but it is even 
more important for him to have ac- 
quired a fundamental knowledge of 
business together with the right atti- 
tudes and correct ideals. We cannot 
leave the teaching of ideals to the 
teachers of academic subjects—we 
must not pass the buck—we must do 
our share to so shape our curriculum 
that our students will leave us as citi- 
zens and not just as holders of jobs. 
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THE SECRETARY’S DESK BOOK, 
Edited by T. K. Brown, W. J. Pelo 
and V. Bender, Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Co., 1287 p. $2.40. 
This manual is designed to give the 

secretary correct information on matters 

which come up constantly in the per- 
formance of routine duties. It is the 
only combination of manual and dic- 
tionary. In the ordinary handbook, only 
rules are cited, but in this new book the 
rules are clarified by illustrations of 
right and wrong usage, most of which 
are taken from authors in English and 

American literature. The most gener- 

ally used phrases in French, German, 

Spanish, Latin, and Italian are also in- 

cluded—an indication of the comprehen- 

siveness of the work. 

Probably the business letter has con- 
tributed more to the growth of business 
than any other one thing. The chapter 
on “The Letter” reflects the new stand- 
ard for correspondence—the tone, per- 
sonality, and dignity of the modern let- 
ter. Gone is the day when the secre- 
tary needed merely the ability to write 
shorthand and to use a typewriter. To- 
day, as never before, the executive de- 


mands that his letters be written accur- 
ately, punctuated properly, and phrased 


vigorously, The acceleration of com- 
merce, the increasing details and the 
complexities of modern business, the 
absolute necessity for precision in state- 
ment—these have brought new responsi- 
bilities to the secretary and to all who 
write. 

The manual is beautifully made. It 
will serve very satisfactorily as 2 déc- 
tionary in classes in business. Some 
classes particularly those in advanced 
shorthand, typing, secretarial training, 
and office training should have available 
to students several dictionaries and 
secretarial reference books. This un- 
usual combination gives an inexpensive 
means of serving both purposes. 


CAUSE AND CONTROL OF THE 
BUSINESS CYCLE. By E. C. Har- 
wood, Boston: Financial Publishing 
Company, 165 p. $2.00. 

It is futile either to berate the cycle 
for its effects, or weakly to point out its 
beneficial results to character, if any. 
We are all pretty well agreed that we 
could do without the thing in its en- 
tirety. The next logical step is to ana- 
lvze the cycle, for if once its causes are 
understood, presumably we can take the 
most effective steps for control. 

E. C. Harwood, a member of the 
faculty of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and a writer for leading 
financial papers for a number of years, 
set himself the task of analyzing the 
business cycle. He came to the logical 
conclusion that periods of boom pros- 
perity were made possible by excessive 
credit added to current purchasing 
power; or putting it another way, that 
bank credit for current consumption 
needs was supplied not only on the basis 
of self-liquidating short paper, but sup- 
ported by assets of the investment type. 


MODERN BUSINESS GEOGRAPHY 
(Revised Edition), By Ellsworth 
Cushing and Sumner W. Cushing, 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 352 
p. $1.96. 

This book is organized into four parts, 
dealing respectively with primary pro- 
duction, transportation, manufacturing, 
and consumption. This economic basis 
of treatment avoids the usual discussions 
by products or regions, a method which 
has become stereotyped and is tiresome 
to pupils. With each part a wholly new 
set of principles is introduced and thus 
a fresh point of view is given. That this 
new plan serves to maintain interest has 
been fully demonstrated by classroom 
use of the book, 

The United States is treated exten- 
sively in the problems of every chapter 
as well as in special chapters. The rest 
of the world is treated more briefly, but 
each continent receives a special exer- 
cise, by means of which the pupils re- 
view the geography of the whole world 
in a way new to them. 

The text is intended for the seventh, 
eighth, or ninth school vear. Its organi- 
zation, with the abundance of varied 
problems, makes it usable in courses of 
different lengths. By omitting some 
problems, the subject can be covered in 
a half year; or if all the work is care- 
fully done, there is sufficient material for 
a well-rounded course of a year. 

This book will make geography seem 
like a new study to pupils who have 
completed the elementary grades, for it 
opens up realms which their previous 
work has not touched. 


BETTER TYPEWRITING, by E. E. 
Gardner, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1931, 184 p. 

This new text supplies text material 
for two years of typewriting. From first 
to last the subject of centering, both 
horizontally and vertically, is carefully 
taught by a method which is simple and 
readily adapted to all makes of type- 
writers. 

The author stresses keyboard loca- 
tion in a way that antiquates mechanical 
devices for preventing students from 
looking at the keyboard while typing. 
Carriage return techniques are made 
easy to learn by having the students’ 
practice material begin each new line of 
writing with a letter on the home or 
guide row. 

system of self-grading carried 
throughout the text should not only add 
to the interest of the work, but should 
stimulate the students to desire a higher 
degree of accuracy, A brief system of 
code explanations saves much valuable 
space, and contributes to the presenta- 
tion of correct and attractive forms. 
After the first few chapters, more varied 
practice material has been secured by 
giving all directions as regular counted 
assignments. The text is a complete 
compendium on letter writing and com- 
mercial forms. 
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ECONOMY AND TECHNIQUE OF 
LEARNING, by William F. Book, 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 544 p. 
$2.00. 


This new text in educational psychol- 
ogy shows how a knowledge of the laws 
and principles which govern learning 
may be utilized in working out an effi- 
cient method of directing learners. The 
work presupposes a preliminary course 
in general psychology and is intended as 
a text for teacher-training courses in 
the subject. 

It gives a clear, reliable, and accurate 
explanation of 

1. The general nature of the learn- 
ing process 

2. When and why learning occurs 

3. The levels upon which learning 
may take place 

4+. How learning takes place 

5. The conditions and factors that 
make learning in the schoo! most 
economical and efficient. 

It explains the principles that under- 
lie every learning act; shows how learn- 
ing activity in pupils is produced and 
how they can be directed so that they 
will “learn how to learn”; tells how de- 
sirable interests and attitudes may be 
developed or strengthened; points out 
the relationship existing between the 
habit and the creative aspects of the 
learning process; emphasizes and ex- 
plains the creative phase of the learn- 
ing process. 

It shows how the learning process 
may be made economical and more effi- 
cient by explaining: how to motivate 
a learner or class; how to vitalize the 
learning situations; how to control and 
utilize conditioning stimuli which come 
from (a) the learner's general objective 
or social environment, (b) his mentai 
attitude and physiological status. It ex- 
plains how to make learning purposive 
and most intelligent; how to make a 
proper adjustment to the factors that 
produce fluctuations in the learner's 
working efficiency, and that produce va- 
riations in the learner’s rate of improve- 
ment. It points the way to securing a 
maximum of facilitation in learning or 
the greatest possible transfer effects. 


* * 


HOW TO GET A POSITION IN 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE. By 
George W. Cox and W. H. Jones, 
Columbia, S. C.: Southern Teachers’ 
Agency, 98 p. $1.00. 


A book of hints for the prespective 
teacher and for the teacher in the field 
who is looking for a better position. The 
suggestions made are impartial, intelli- 
gent, as usable. As the book shows, 
the real thing necessary to get a job, is 
to have something to offer. Nevertheless 
very often a person who would make a 
good teacher in a particular opening fails 
to secure the position simply because 
of failure to apply properly. 
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GRADED LETTERS, (Gregg Edi- 
tion), By John G. Kirk and nop 
E. Mumford, Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 170 p. 88c. 


\ dictation book in three parts, each 
ame a drill upon the most frequent of 
the most frequently recurring words. 

Part I contains one hundred letters 
and ten articles based upon the vocabu- 
lary of the first 500 of these words from 
the Horn list. Since approximately 
eighty per cent of these w ords are found 
in the first nineteen units of the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual, and since eighty-six 
per cent of the first 500 words from the 
Horn list are brief forms or their deriva- 
tives, this is excellent material for ad- 
ditional drill on this phase of Gregg 
theory. 

Part II, likewise contains one hundred 
letters and ten articles in which the 
vocabulary is extended to include the 
1000 most frequent words from the Horn 
and Ayres lists, These letters may be 
used in connection with the latter part 
of the Gregg Manual as the outlines for 
the few words which appear in advance 
of theory principles can easily be sup- 
plied by the teacher. 

Part III consists of fifty letters in 
shorthand, thus giving a further review 
of the vocabulary of Part 1. 

The vocabulary used in this book is 
splendid for reducing to automatism the 
1000 most) frequently recurring words. 
Benn Pitman and Isaac Pitman editions 
are also available.—Etta C. Skene. 


HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS COR- 
RESPONDENCE, By John C. Mc- 
Closky, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
p. $1.50. 


This book is designed for use by both 
students and business men. It is a com- 
pact reference manual of the mechanics, 
form, and structure of business letters. 
Here the student or the business man 
will find readily accessible the principles 
underlying the layout of the letter, the 
arrangement and distribution of the 
parts, the punctuation, the qualities, the 
tone, and the structure of the various 
types of business letters. 

The volume presents in a compact 
fashion the fundamentals of modern let- 
ter writing as reflected by the best writ- 
ings on the subject and by the corre- 
spondence of those firms that make ef- 
fective use of letters in the daily con- 
duct of their business. Its principles are 
those that are commonly accepted as 
standard and that are given practical ap- 
plication daily in thousands of letters. 

The material is arranged in fourteen 
sections, each of which is composed of 
from eight to thirteen articles. Each 
article consists of a concise statement 
of a principle, together with illustrative 
letters or extracts from letters. Thus, 
the entire contents of the volume are 
immediately evident by a glance at the 
charted table, and the instructor is en- 
abled to correct students’ letters by se- 
lecting the proper number and placing it 
in the margin of the letter. The stu- 
dent may then be asked to write out the 
principle that he has violated. Marginal 
notations may also be used to direct the 
student to a comprehensive experience 
with varied form and structure and to 
induce him to acquire a practical ac- 
quaintance with the many different 
situations that confront the business 
correspondent. 


TYPING FOR ACCURACY, By Wal- 

ter T. White, Baltimore: H. M. 

Co., 128 p. 60c. 

Remedial drills for correcting errors in 
typing based upon extensive analyses of 
errors made by students in typing 
classes, The drills can be used either 
for class work or for individual work or 
for a combination of these means of 
teaching. The work should also serve 
as a means of preventing errors as well 
as a basis for remedying faults already 
established. 

Among the types of drills provided 
are substitution drills, double letter 
strokes, capital letter drills, common 
phrase drills, special finger drills, cor- 
recting letter omissions, stroke control 
drills, syllable division practice, trans- 
position drills, number and special 
character drills. The material is planned 
to be used either as a primary or sup- 
plementary text. 


for All Students 
(Continued from page 9) 


coming to us, perhaps we could so 
organize our courses as to spend less 
time on certain elements, and have 
extra time for other important ele- 
ments. 

But some will think, on reading 
this, “But our beginning commercial 
students are extremely ignorant 
about business when they come to us, 
so we have to teach them as if they 
had received no previous training.” 
If that is true, then that is all the 
more reason for looking into” the 
training they have previously re- 
ceived, with a view to bettering it. 
In the past, business educators have 
been particularly careful not to con- 
cern themselves with the teaching of 
the academic subjects. If any ele- 
ments of business training have crept 
into the academic courses, it has not 
been because of, but rather in spite 
of, any efforts of business educators. 
And if those elements are not effec- 
tively taught, perhaps it is the fault 
of business educators. If such train- 
ing is to be improved, we must 
awaken to a realization that business 
training is taking place, or, at least, 
can be taking place, before the stu- 
dents definitely enter our commercial 
courses. 


The Academic Students’ Problems 

As far as the academic student is 
concerned, if he is receiving business 
training throughout the elementary 
grades and the high school, it is prob- 
ably without any definite planning or 
correlation, and the chances are that 
he finishes his school work without 
being at all adequately trained in the 
elements of business. If that train- 
ing is inadequate, perhaps it is the 
fault, again, of business educators, 
who have not, in the past, concerned 
themselves with other than vocation- 
al business training. An investiga- 


tion of the business training which 
the academic student is now receiv- 
ing must be made before any at- 
tempt can be effectively made to im- 
prove that training or to bring about 
its proper correlation and unification 
In order for any improvement to be 
made in the expansion, correlation, 
and unification of the business train- 
ing of the non-commercial student, 
business educators must take the 
initiative and must work with acade- 
mic educators in the planning of cur- 
ricula and the organization of 
courses of study. 

Let us remember that we have 
more to do than merely train. stu- 
dents for office jobs. Let us prepare 
ourselves to assume the responsibility 
for all business education, vocational 
and non-vocational, elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher. Instead of 
working in a different sphere from 
the academic educator, letting him 
alone and telling him to let us alone, 
let us work together, getting all the 
help we can from each other, so that 
a!/ students will be enabled to devel- 
op their individual capacities to the 
fullest, will experience the greatest 
possible growth, and will be the best 
equipped to take their places in mod- 
ern economic socicty. 


Evening School 
Experiment 
(Continued from page 21) 


ful. The cooperation of the direc- 

tor of the cafeteria aided greatly in 

breaking away from the day school 
atmosphere. 

The results of the first course so 
far exceeded our fondest hopes and 
desires that the school budget for 
next year has an allowance for a 
broader program than that attempted 
this year. 

We have learned from this experi- 
ment a few things we should do next 
year, 

1. Keep the word COOPERATION 
foremost in mind in arranging 
for and carrying on the courses. 

2. Make use of the chamber of com- 
merce and key business men. 

3. Obtain a specialist as teacher for 
each course offered. 

4. Have the courses meet at regu- 

lar intervals. The time of meet- 

ing is easier to remember. 

It is better to meet two extra 

nights than to meet too long any 

night. Remember the members 
of the class have been working all 
day. 

6. Make each course short and 
snappy. Interest will be killed in 
long drawn-out courses. 
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MACHINES, EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Edited by Robert C. Trethaway 


\odel 30 Junior Mime- 
ograph Offered by 
A. B. Dick 


rhe A. B. Dick Company have 
added to its present line of Mimeo- 
graphs the new Model 30 to meet 
the needs of those having limited 
duplicating requirements, or those 
desiring a machine for short “runs” 
and color work. 

This machine is equipped with an 
cylinder adaptable for print- 
ing in black or colors. The printing 
c\linder can be interchanged with 
that of the Model 72 machine. 
brake lock holds the cylinder in any 
desired position while attaching 
stencils and ink pads. The impres- 
sion roller avoids contact with the 
stencil automatically when paper is 
not passing through the machine, 
thus avoiding offset. An automatic 
tension keeps the ink pad_ stretched 
tightly on the cylinder. Accurate 
registration is afforded for form or 
color printing and the position of the 
print can be shifted slightly on the 
impression paper afier the stencil 
has been affixed to the cylinder. The 
whole machine can be readily dis- 
mantled and placed in its case when 
not in use. 

While the maximum printing sur- 
face of the Model 30 Mimeograph 
is 744 x 10% inches, it handles all 
sheets from 8% x 11 inches to post 
card size. 


Model 30 Junior Mimeograph 


Sight Saver Type on 
Smith-Corona 


Sight saver type is now supplied 
on the Smith-Corona portable tvpe- 
writer, according to an announce- 
ment by the manufacturers, LL. C. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 

This is a type of extreme legibility. 
considerably larger than Great 
Primer, but presenting a very neat 
and pleasing appearance. The spac- 
ing is six letters to an inch. It cuts 
a sharp, clear stencil. 

specially adapted to sight saving 
work, this type has many other ap- 
plications not only in the classroom 
but in the school office for notices. 
labels, bulletins. etc. Specimen pages 
will be supplied gratis by the manu- 
facturer on application. 


New Type of Dry Stencil 


The H. FE. Smith Company of 
Newark, N. J., have announced a 
different type of dry stencil identified 
as the Hesco for use on rotary ma- 
chines. 

The chemical composition (casein) 
of the new product is said to be a 
radical departure in the stencil art. 
Many advantageous features are 


claimed for it. 


New Stencil Duplicator 
Announced by Heyer 
Duplicator Company 


new-type stencil duplicator 
which is called Flexograph, has 
been perfected by Hever Duplicator 
Company. 


On the new Flexograph the sten- 
cil is fastened over the Flexograph 
ink pad in such a manner that both 
pad and stencil are spring suspended 
and are flexed to form contact. The 
impression is secured by running a 
corrugated metal roller over the 
stencil. The patented roller acts as 
a cylinder to the suspended stencil 
and pad thereby giving it the 
same action as a cylinder machine, 
although in the Flexograph this is 
accomplished by flexing the stencil. 
excellent printing is claimed as the 
result. The frame containing the 
stencil and ink pad is detachable 
from the base and becomes a port- 
able printing unit. It then can be 
used for printing on bags, boxes or 
large cumbersome articles, 

The Iiexograph uses regular sten- 
cils and makes copies of anything 
typed, written or drawn. It is made 
in two sizes—6 x 9 and 8% x 11, 
complete with supplies. Complete 


basic patents on this new type du- 
plicator have been applied for by the 
Heyer Duplicator Co. 
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Flexograph Stencil Duplicator 
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FEDERATION CONVENTION 


The thirty-fifth Annual Convention of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration was held at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago, December 27, 28 and 29th. De- 
spite the fact that the event falls be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s annually, 
the registration as reported by Mr. Bruce 
F. Gates, Secretary of the Federation, 
was almost 500. 

The complete program of the convention 
was outlined in the November issue of 
THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION. 
Those who attended, representing public 
and private schools from every section of 
the country, are of the opinion that too 
much credit cannot be given to President 
©. H. Norman and those who planned 
and supervised this entire program. Every- 
thing ran smoothly and punctually. 

The various round table and section 
meetings, both of public and _ private 
schools, functioned as usual. Those pres- 
ent had an opportunity to hear a discus- 
sion of pertinent subjects by educators 
well versed in these particular lines of 
thought and study. 

At the banquet, on the last day of the 
convention, the 100% Honor Certificates 
were presented to the schools and _insti- 
tutions having all of their commercial 
teachers or executives registered as mem- 
bers of the Federation. In order to earn 
this certificate it is only necessary that 
they be registered as members and it is 
not necessary that those registered attend 
the convention. Those earning the award 
were: 


Parsons Business School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Gregg Publishing Company, Chica- 
go Office. 

Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York Office. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Moser Shorthand School, Chicago, Il. 

St. Francis High School, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Badger Commercial College, Green Bay, 
Wis. 


Officers for 1933 


The officers of the Federation and of- 
ficers of the various departments and 
round tables who were elected for 1933 
are: 

President—Miss Eleanor Skimin—North- 
ern High School—Detroit, Mich. 

First Vice-President—D. D. Lessenberry 
ee of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 

Second Vice-President—Miss Ray Abrams 
—Samuel J. Peters High School of 
Commerce, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Sec 
lege, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Treasurer—J. Murray —Hill—Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Private Schools Department 


President—Mr. J. W. Miller—Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Vice-President—Miss Juanita Armstrong 
—Huff’s Plaza Secretarial School, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Secretary—Mrs. Emilia Kennedy—Par- 
Business College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Public Schools Department 
President—J. O. Malott—Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-President—W. O. Yoder—Kenosha 
High School, Kenosha, Wis. 
Secretary—Miss Ida Wallace—Northeast- 
ern High School, Detroit, Mich. 


Stenotype Round Table 
Chairman—W. W. Busi- 
ness College, Janesville, Wis. 
Vice-Chairman—Miss Juanita Armstrong 
—Huff’s Plaza Secretarial School, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Secretary—Mrs. W. R. Hamilton—Ham- 
—_ College of Commerce, Mason City, 
owa. 


Shorthand and Typewriting Round Table 
Chairman—Miss Minnie A. Vavra— 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vice-Chairman—Miss Viona C. Hansen— 
Central High School, Grand Forks, 
North Dak. 

Secretary—Miss Dorothy K. Leibrand— 
Central High School, Bay City, Mich. 


College Instructors’ Round Table 
Chairman—P. O. Selby—State Teachers 
College—Kirksville, Mo. 
Vice-Chairman—Mrs. Ethel H. Wood— 
State Teachers College, Pullman, Wash. 
Secretary—Miss Jane E. Clem—State 
Feachers College—Whitewater, Wis. 


Business Round Table 
Chairman—Mr. Hiram Cobb—Tomah 
High Sehool, Tomah, Wis. 
Vice-Chairman—Miss Gladys  Bahr— 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary—Mrs. Fleta Childs Petrie— 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


Next Meeting 
The Executive Committee decided to 

hold the Convention next year in Cincin- 
nati, The exact dates and the hotel will 
be selected and announced later. 

* k 
VIRGINIA COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(See Pictures on Page 6) 


The twelfth annual convention of the 
Virginia Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held November 25, 1932, 2:00- 
5:00 P. M., in the House of Delegates, 
State Capitol, Richmond, Virginia, with 
an attendance of eighty-one, which was 
the largest attendance in its history. E. 
F. Burmahln, president, presided. 

R. G, Walters, Director of Teacher 
Training and Personnel Officer, Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, 
gave an excellent talk on the subject, 
Salesmanship in the Modern Course of 
Study. 

Mr. G. A. Hawkins, Director of the 
Department of Business Education, 
Maury High School, Norfolk, Virginia, 
made an announcement regarding the 
work on the units of the revision of the 
state commercial curriculum which the 
Maury commercial teachers had com- 
pleted. 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Professor of ‘Edu- 
cation, New York University, and Editor 
of The Journal of Business Education 
gave a very thorough and comprehen- 
sive talk on the subject, The Economic 
Crists and the Business Teacher. 

Mr. Harry C. Spillman, spoke on the 
subject, The Aristocrat. 
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SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


(See Pictures on Page 6) 


The annual convention of the South- 
ern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
was held at Chattanooga, Tennessee, on 
November 24, 25, 26, 1932. The three 
days of this convention were spent in 
developing constructive ideas that will 
help realize the theme of this year, 
“Promotion of Commercial Education 
in the South.” 


Speakers and Topics Discussed 


President's Greetings: Mr. W. P. Selcer, 
Chattanooga High School. 

Address: “Guidance and Motivation of 
Commercial Pupils in the Private Busi- 
ness Schools.” Professor A. J. Lawrence, 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Address: “Guidance and Motivation o: 
Commercial Pupils in the Public Schools.” 
Professor B. F. Kyker, Director of 
Teacher Training, North Carolina State 
College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Fellowship Luncheon: W. A. Price. 
Principal of Commercial Department Cen- 
tral High School, in charge. 

Address: “Present Trends in Com- 
mercial Education.” Mr. Irving R. Gar- 
butt, Director, Commercial Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Public School Section: Chairman, Miss 
Helen Frankland, Hume-Fogg High 
School, Nashville, Tenn. 

Address: “Suggestions for Equipping 
the Commercial Department.” Miss 
Ray Abrams, Principal, Peters High 
School of Commerce, New Orleans. 

Address: “Suggestions for the Teach- 
ing of Junior Business Education.” 
Mr. Lloyd L. Jones, the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. 

University and College Section: Chair- 
man, Dr. C. B. Wray, Dean, School of 
Commerce, Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia. 

General Meeting: 

Address and Demonstration: Mr. 
George L. Hossfield, World’s Cham- 
pion Typist, New York. 


Officers Elected for 1933 

President, A. M. Bruce, Massey Business 
College, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Vice-President, Helen Frankland, Hume- 
Fogg High School, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Miller, Wheeler Business College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

Members of Executive Board, B. Frank 
Kyker, Director Commercial Teacher 
Training, Women’s College, University 
ot North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; Alice V. Wylie, Office Train- 
ing School, Memphis, Tennessee; W. R. 
Selcer, Chattanooga High School, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 

Sectional Chairman—Private Schools, W. 
R. Pittman, Massey Business College, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Secretary, Mrs. 
Grace E. Bell, Edmondson School of 
Business, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Sectional Chairman—Public Schools, Mrs. 
Lida Gore Rice, Central High School, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Secretary, 
Mrs. H. G. Strout, Technical and Voca- 
tional School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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RESEARCH CONFERENCE AT 
IOWA 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone announces that 
he has completed plans for another Re- 
search Conterence on Commercial Educa- 
tion, to be held at lowa City, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 10th and 11th. 

Those who have ever attended one of 
these conferences have found them to be 
entirely unique among teachers’ meetings, 
and will begin at once to make plans to 
be there. Those who have not attended 
these c: onferences should not miss the ex- 
to be provided there. From its 
inception, this series of meetings has 
avoid the commonplace oratory and 
personal experience type of talk which is 
the hune of so many teachers’ meetings. 
All the speakers have been required, at 
these mcetings, to present measured facts 
as bases for their conclusions, or else not 
talk. This makes a very refreshing and 
instructive type of talk to which to listen. 

Dr. Blackstone reports that he has col- 
lected more than a thousand references 
to research studies in commercial edu- 
cation and that he has chosen for speak- 
ers, tose who have made recent studies 
of significance in the field of commercial 
education. Since it is difficult for most 
teachers to secure reports of current sig- 
nificant research because they are so 
scatter red, Dr. Blackstone is performing a 
significant serv ice to commercial education 
in bringing together such a group of 
speakers, so that teachers may learn the 
latest research findings so important to 
them in the teaching and administration 
of their own commercial departments. 

This year, since there are many more 
studies than can possibly be reported, Dr. 
Blackstone has arranged, in addition to 
individual reports on some of the most 
vital studies that have been made, to have 
some of the foremost leaders in research 
in the various phases of commercial ed- 
ucation summarize for the audience the 
significant results of research in those 
fields, and to tell the group present just 
what things are now known for certain 
as a result of all the research available. 

He plans also to continue the “theory 
and dreams” session on Friday evening, 
a feature which has been of untold value 
in previous meetings. At this session the 
ban on unproved assertions is lifted and 
everyone who has an idea which he thinks 
worthy of consideration is urged to pre- 
sent it to the group for discussion. As 
a result of such sessions in the past, many 
ideas which were vague and uncertain 
when presented have since been tested 
and their values or lack of values ascer- 
tained. Many stimulative hypotheses 
have been presented in past evenings of 
this sort; this year should provide many 
more. 

Since the program calls for discussion 
of research in the fields of Business Eng- 
lish, Economics, Salesmanship, Transcrip- 
tion, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, Junior Business Training, relation of 
intelligence to commercial education suc- 
cess, and many more topics, every teacher, 
administrator, and college teacher inter- 
ested in commercial education should find 
this meeting a mine of information which, 
from a professional standpoint he can 
not afford to miss. 

Write to Dr. E. G. Blackstone, College 
of Commerce, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, for a copy of the program, 
or look for it in the next issue of this 
periodical, 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association will be 
held at the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, February 23, 24 and 25. 

The convention theme will be one of 
timely interest: “Vocational Guidance in 

a Planned Society ” Discussion will cen- 
phd around such major topics as: “The 
Organization of Economic Life in 
America;” “Distribution of Workers in 
Occupations;” “The Place of Vocational 
Guidance in Education for the Future.” 

Under trained discussion leaders, vari- 
ous groups such as_ Service Clubs, 
counselors, placement workers, college 
teachers of guidance, research workers, 
teachers of classes in occupations, per- 
sonnel directors, city, county, and state 
administrators of guidance, and so forth, 
will discuss their relationship to the 
problems under consideration. All per- 
sons engaged in or interested in voca- 
tional guidance are invited to participate. 

Further details as to program may be 
obtained from the program chairman, 
Miss Frances Cummings, Educational 
Secretary, National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Womens’ Clubs, 
1819 Broadway, New York, New York. 
Miss Barbara Wright, Board of Educa- 
tion, Minneapolis, is chairman of the 
Local Arrangements Committee. 


Changes in Business 
Occupations 
(Continued from page 10) 


ing in our high schools for the past 
ten years, has been, unnecessary and 
possibly even undesirable? Does it 
mean that we should have been giv- 
ing more consideration to the non- 
clerical forms of business life? 


Women in Business 


The data for women in business 
occupations show some interesting 
tendencies. In 1920 there were 2,- 
066,422 women engaged in the busi- 
ness occupations listed in Table I. 
This was 24.1 per cent of all women 
gainfully employed. By 1930 this 
had risen to 2,902,077 or 27.0 per 
cent of all women gainfully em- 
ployed. Women are evidently tend- 
ing more and more to enter business 
occupations as compared to indus- 
trial occupations. In this same in- 
terval the percentage of women 
gainfully occupied had risen only 
from 21.1 to 22.0 of all those gain- 
fully occupied. In this same inter- 
val the per cent of women as com- 
pared with men engaged in business 
had risen only from 30.3 to 30.8. 
This indicates that both men and 
women increasingly entering 


business occupations and that there 
is no definite tendency toward the 
relative feminization of business oc- 
cupations. 

In the case of women also the per- 
centage of those engaged in clerical 


occupations has decreased. For ex- 
ample, in 1920 it was found that 27.3 
per cent of all women engaged in 
business occupations were stenogra- 
phers and typists, while in 1930 
only 26.7 per cent were so engaged. 
In the previous decade 17.3 of all 
women in business were bookkeep- 
ers, cashiers and accountants, while 
in 1930 only 16.6 per cent were so 
occupied. But in marketing occupa- 
tions the increases in proportions 
were about as great as those for men 
in the same occupations. 


Opportunities for Women 


There seems to be little doubt, 
then, that the rush of young women 
into secondary and collegiate schools 
since the war, with no occupational 
vision beyond those vocational lines 
of least resistance (teaching and 
clerical work), has already glutted 
the white-collar labor field for 
women. Can women force their way 
into higher business positions and 
professional lite still dominated by 
men or will they create for them- 
selves new occupational openings ? 
As a third choice, will they, failing 
in both these possibilities, be forced 
back into the home? Where a young 
woman of a former generation took 
a job because she had no suitable 
opportunity to marry, it may be that 
the young woman of tomorrow may 
turn to marriage because she cannot 
get a so-called gainful occupation. 
Will occupational opportunities be so 
poor in the future that the only way 
women can afford to marry will be 
by rounding out their husbands’ 
meager incomes with earnings of 
their own? 

In practically every phase of busi- 
ness, the proportion of married 
women has increased. For example, 
among the almost 2,000,000 women 
clerical workers more than 18 per 
cent are now married, as against only 
nine per cent ten years ago. 


Summary 


In conclusion, then, it is found 
that business offers greater occupa- 
tional opportunities than it did in 
the past. Within business occupa- 
tions there is a decided trend toward 
constancy of percentage of men and 
women in clerical occupations, but a 
decidedly increased percentage in 
higher levels of business occupations 
and those concerned directly with 
the marketing process. -The oppor- 
tunities for women in clerical work 
has reached a_ saturation point, 
though they are still crowding into 
these occupations. These trends 
show the need for very thorough re- 
vision of our secondary school busi- 
ness curriculum. 
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BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


From the Stenographer’s Point of View 


A prominent teacher recently told us that she adopted CORRELATED STUDIES IN STENOGRAPHY because it presents 
the subject from the stenographer’s viewpoint rather than from the point of view of the correspondent. 

Most stenographers must serve several years’ apprenticeship before they are entrusted with the composition of important 
letters. In the meantime, the wide awake stenographer can find hundreds of opportunities to apply the principles and tech. 
niques that she will learn from CORRELATED STUDIES IN STENOGRAPHY. A thorough knowledge of the principles of 
business correspondence is not only essential to transertbing skill, but increases the stenographer’s opportunities for advance- 
ment. 

CORRELATED STUDIES IN STENOGRAPHY was developed in the classrooms of the Omaha Technical High Schooi 
by the authors, Lawrence, McAfee, and Butler. The book is in four parts: 


Part I contains the most comprehensive treatment of busi corresp ef Is 
Part II gives important suggestions regarding general office work. 

Part III gives a review of grammar, punctuation, and word study. 

Part IV contains a review of Gregg Shorthand theory. 


While CORRELATED STUDIES IN STENOGRAPHY will appeal particularly to the teacher in the small school, who 
must handle all commercial work, teachers in the larger schools will also find it an effective introduction to the more highly 
specialized course in business correspondence. 


FOR THE MORE MATURE STUDENT 


who already has a good command of English and who aspires to be a correspondent, we recommend BUSINESS LETTERS: 
FUNCTIONS—PRINCIPLES—COMPOSITION by Ralph Leslie Johns. 

BUSINESS LETTERS is just what its name implies. The author begins his book with a thorough discussion of the fune- 
tion of the letter in business, a concise statement of fundamental principles, and follows with a definite and teachable plan 
for the actual writing of business letters. Mr. Johns, the author, an instructor in the Glendale, California, Junior College, ex- 
perimented with his course for several years with all types of students before offering his manuscript for publication. That’- 
why BUSINESS LETTERS is a finished and practical product. 

Both texts—CORRELATED STUDIES IN STENOGRAPHY and BUSINESS LETTERS—deal primarily with the subject 
of business correspondence and contain only brief chapters on technical English. 

Teachers who feel the need of a more comprehensive course in business English are invited to examine APPLIED BUSI 
NESS ENGLISH by Hubert A. Hagar and APPLIED BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE by Rupert P. SoRelle. This is a 
comprehensive course in business English, punctuation, and correspondence by two practical business men with a background 
based on many years of successful teaching experience. 

Correspondence invited 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


TYPEWRITING 
FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


McNamara, Markett and Kean 
DRILL BOOK NOW READY 
TEXT IN PREPARATION 


Designed to raise the standard of 
typewriting skill through remedial 
drills, letter sequences, and business 


letter tests. The copy material is 


Kirk, Buckley and Waesche educational, and adapted for short- 
TEXT, WORKBOOKS, TEACHER'S hand dictation. Each paragraph of 
MANUAL AND OBJECTIVE TESTS the current issues contains every 


letter of the alphabet, and has a 
syllable intensity of 1.3. 


NOW READY 


Issued monthly in four-page form 


and based on years of experience 
+ R A D F D q F T T F R S in the teaching of typewriting and 
ick the preparation of test material. 
GREGG, BENN PITMAN AND ISAAC Prepared by 


PITMAN EDITIONS NOW READY D. D. LESSENBERRY 


Associate Professor of Education 


Examination copies sent on request a 
For sample test and price list 


with a view to adoption ~ 
write to 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. TYPEWRITING TEST 


WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO ATLANTA P. O. Box 344, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ve will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE Jour NAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Criticism, Comment 
(Continued from page 8) 


to realize the importance of taking 
discounts by prompt payment, etc., 
etc. In short the vocational book- 
keeping pupil will get adequate “con- 
sumer knowledge” about accounting 
matters out of such a course. 

3ut suppose we raise this ques- 
tion: Does it follow that since im- 
portant consumer knowledge can be 
assumed to emerge from a regular 
bookkeeping course, all pupils, re- 
gardicss of their vocational objective, 
should pursue such a course? Or 
would it be more sensible to assume 
that those who need consumer 
knowledge only can acquire it more 
easily through composite, consumer 
courses especially designed to meet 
their needs! 

Does it not come down to this? All 
will be consumers of business serv- 
ices and, therefore, all should pos- 
sess a goodly store of consumer 
knowledge about business. Such 
knowledge is of an economic, non- 
vocational sort which can be ac- 
quired in two ways (omitting ex- 
perience): (a) through special 
composite courses in economics 
broadly interpreted to include all of 
the fundamental principles of eco- 
nomic living; or (b) through the 
usual commercial courses with some 
emphasis on their personal-use values 
as distinguished from their vocation- 
al values? Regular commercial 
students will get their consumer 
knowledge through their regularly 
scheduled commercial courses. Others 
will get theirs through non-commer- 
cial courses especially designed to 
mect their requirements without seri- 
ously encroaching on the time they 
need for other courses in line with 
their ultimate objective. These spe- 
cial, economic consumer knowledge 
courses are not “business education” 
at all; they are general education 
which should be available to all non- 
commercial pupils. 

With this conception of the mat- 
ter we can go ahead and set up 
programs of commercial education 
which can be relied upon to function 
more satisfactorily in the vocational 
lives of those who enter upon busi- 
ness careers, and at the same time 
assist in setting up general economic 
education courses for those who will 
be our doctors, lawyers, electricians, 
railroad conductors, ministers, house- 
Wives, nurses, school teachers, ar- 
tists, poets, authors, designers, crit- 
ics, policemen, firemen, chauffeurs, 
bricklayers, housepainters, carpen- 
ters, machinists, etc., etc., etc. 
Those who pursue the regular 


commercial courses will be known as 
“commercial” students; those who 
pursue the general economics courses 
will not be so designated. No 
juggling of the words “commercial” 
and “business” to cover these two 
easily distinguishable types of 
courses will be necessary; indeed no 
such distinction would be helpful. 
Students are commercial students if 
they are pursuing commercial 
courses with vocational intent. They 
are not commercial students if they 
are pursuing such courses for con- 
sumer knowledge only. 

There may be some doubt about 
the statement that “all of us sooner 
or later meet the four (phases) of 
economic life unemployment, 
illness (including accident), o'd age, 
and death.”* Death is the only sure 
one that all will meet. However, we 
may assume the truth of the full 
statement without clearly under- 
standing how “business education for 
the consumer” will enable people to 
“face their onslaught.” It is easier 
to make a case for “business educa- 
tion for the practitioner” as a means 
of resisting unemployment and _ pro- 
viding the where-with-all to buy the 
needed insurance as a_ protection 
against want in old age or sickness. 
Surely everyone should be taught to 
be thrifty, but that is not the job of 
business education only ; nor is it the 
primary function of this field of ed- 
ucation. It is the function of all 
teachers of all subiects and it may 
have nothing, or little, in common 
with commercial education as such. 

To sumnarize: Commercial edu- 
cation and economic education are 
not one and the same thing. Those 
preparing for business careers need 
both and should get them through 
their regular commercial courses. 
Those not preparing for business ca- 
reers need the latter only and should 
get it through composite economic 
courses set up especially for them. 

Is there not danger that in our 
anxiety to meet the needs of all stu- 
dents—both vocational and non-vo- 
cational—through our commercial 
courses we shall be “unable to see 
the woods for the trees’? Is there 
not resting on us a primary respon- 
sibility for giving sound business ed- 
ucation to those who expect to use 
it vocationally, and a secondary re- 
sponsibility, which we share with all 
other teachers, for giving sound eco- 
nomic education to those who expect 
to be consumers of economic services 
only? Should we overwork our com- 
mercial courses in an attempt to 
make them serve both groups? 
Would we not gain much if we 


*The Journal of Business Education, Novem- 
ber, 1932, p. 21. 


Susi- 


should adopt this principle ? 
ness education for potential prac- 
titioners only; economic education 


for all others. The former is com- 
mercial education; the latter is gen- 
eral education. 

Vocational commercial education 
in this statement means not merely 
skill-training ; it includes courses that 
will produce sound and clear econo- 
mic concepts, occupational under- 
standing, civic intelligence, and social 
understanding with respect to voca- 
tional life. There is ample oppor- 
tunity for providing consumer 
knowledge in the cases of commer- 
cial students who pursue such a pro- 
gram; but no such program should 
be necessary for those who want con- 
sumer knowledge only. 

No one can object to such edu- 
cation as is advocated in the article 
from which a quotation appears 
above; but there is plenty of ground 
for disagreement as to whether or 
not what is advocated is “business” 
or “commercial” education in any 
true sense. 


Visual Aids 


(Continued from page 18) 


Business in Great Waters. (2) 35 mm. 
Sound. 
Picture the laying of the fastest sub- 
marine cable ever made between New- 
foundland and the Azores. 
Western Electric Co. 


Laying the World's Fastest Ocean Cable 
off Newfoundland. (2) 35 mm. 
Incidents filmed during the work of 
connecting England and America. 
Western Electric Co. 
Wholesale Films. 
A; 


Speeding Up Our Deep Sea Cables. (2) 
35 mm. 
Laying of permalloy cable between New 
York and Azores. 
Western Electric Co. 


The Flying Telephone. (1) 35 mm. Sound. 
Part radio telephone plays in making air 
travel safe. 

Western Electric Co. 


Sky Harbor. (1) 35 mm. Sound. 
Operation of radio telephone communi- 
cation, animated drawings. 

Western Electric Co. 


Magic of Communication. (1) 35 mm. 
Spoken word converted into dance of 
electrons along wires carrying delicate 
shades of tone. 

Western Electric Co. 


Wireless Telephony. (1%) 
How sound waves are carried by elec- 
tric waves and reconverted into sound 
waves. 
(35 mm. 16 mm.) Bray. 
(35 mm.) Wholesome Films. 


Wizardry of Wireless. (2) 35 mm. 16 mm. 
History of signal communication, ani- 
mated drawings. 

General Electric Co. 
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Teachers 
Agencies 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private schools 


for sale 
Our calls for teachers extend 
from Maine to Calif. Write for 


one of our new application forms 
—it’'s free. State qualifications. 
Address: 


Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency 
MARION, IND. 


Commercial Teachers 


Wanted 


for schools and colleges. This 
field is not oversupplied with 
good teachers. 


Enroll now for midyear, sum- 


mer and September. 


National Teachers Agency 
327 Perry Building 
Phila., Penna. 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 
For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 


Unexcelled Service 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Branch Office: Minneapolis. Minn. 
LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your service here. Tell 
teachers what you have to offer in 
THE JouRNAL OF Business Epu- 
CATION—the magazine that pro- 
gressive teachers read. 


For Further Information Write to 


The Journal of Business 
Education 


512 Brooks Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


OF BUSINESS 


New York Bookkeeping Teachers’ Test 


Below is given the remainder of the bookkeeping teachers’ examination 
begun in the November, 1932, issue of the JOURNAL: 


6. The X, R. R. received a carload of 
merchandise for Hunter. When he re- 
ceived notice of the arrival of the goods, 
Hunter paid the freight bill and asked 
that the goods be left in the car for a 
few days as a favor to him. The R. R. 
Company agreed and sidetracked the car 
to a nearby wharf which, being over- 
loaded, broke down. The car dropped 
into the lake. Hunter sued for damages. 


Result? (6) 
GROUP II. 
(Answer one question) 

7. (a) State the law of diminishing re- 
turns as observed in the use of capital 
and labor upon land. (2) 

(b) Explain with appropriate diagram 
how it applies to improved New York 
city real estate. (4) 

(c) How does the income of land de- 
termine its value? (2) 

(d) Why is New York city real estate 
above the value fixed by the current re- 
turn? (2) 

8. “The profitable use of specialized 
capital is a function of the length of life 
of a business enterprise, while the prof- 
itable use of fixed capital is a function 
of the size of the business enterprise.” 

(a) Define function capital, specialized 
capital, fixed capital. (2) 

(b) Explain the statement above, giv- 
ing examples from a _ business’ with 
which you are familiar. (8) 

GROUP III. 
(Answer any two questions) 

9. “The Glass-Steagall law provides 
for the release of the ‘free gold’ of the 
Federal Reserve banks and so will en- 
courage business by cheaper credit and 
start prices on the up-grade.” 

(a) What is the “free gold” 
Federal Reserve System? (2) 

(b) How will this gold be released by 
this law? (2) 

(c) Why have the banks not taken ad- 
vantage of this law? (2) 

(d) Why will it cheapen credit? 

(e) Will rising prices bring back pros- 
perity or will returning prosperity raise 
prices? Explain. 

10. (a) What is a sales tax? (2) 
a? What are the arguments for it? 


of the 


nae are the arguments against 
its 

(d) Why is such a tax necessary at 
the present time? (2) 

(e) What other forms of taxes has 
Congress considered to meet this situ- 
ation? (2) 

11. (a) What is a “short sale’? (2) 

(b) What are the advantages of short 
selling? (2) 

(c) What are the popular objections 
to short selling? ) 

(d) How is short selling conducted? 

) 


(e) How do the commodity markets 
prevent the’ evils of short selling? (2) 


11. A. receipt may be demanded when 
the contract calls for the payment of 
money. 

12. “A” signs a note payable with in- 
terestyat 8 per cent (which is legal in 
the State in which he lives). He moves 
to New York city. The payee brings 
suit in New York. He cannot collect 
because of usury. 

13. Where a contract calls for pay- 


ment in money, tender must be for the 
exact amount; the other party does not 
have to make change. 


14. A lease for one year to begin im- 
mediately must be in writing. 

15. A lease for one year to take cffect 
in the future must be in writing. 

16. A private sale made on Sunday 
is not legal. 

17. Selling real property on Sunday is 
legal. 

18. One who knows of a defect in a 
negotiable instrument is not a holder in 
due course even though he buys the pa- 
per from a holder in due course. 

19, “A,” through correspondence, sells 
merchandise to “B,” who fraudulently 
impersonates “C.” sells the 
chandise to “D,” a bona fide purchaser. 
“D” has not good title. 

20. “A” sends a telegram. An error 
is made in transmission as a result of 
which “A” suffers a money loss. The 
company is liable. 

21. An indorser is liable to a holder in 
due course if the maker’s name has }een 
forged. 

22. If the payee has a check certified 
he thereby releases the maker from lia- 
bility. 

23. An acceptor of a forged draft is 
not liable to the holder. 

24. “A” orally promises to support 
Miss B for the rest of her life if she 
will keep house for him. The contract 
is not binding. 

25. A note payable in 100 Mexican 
dollars is negotiable. 

26. A note promising to pay $100 in 
Mexican money is not negotiable. 

27. A del credere agent is one whose 
agency cannot be revoked. 

28. “A” made a contract with “B” 
which provides for the sale of wall pa- 
per on thirty days’ credit; the right to 
receive the wall paper may be assigned 
by the purchaser. 

20. A partnership agreement entered 
into for the purpose of carrying on a 
business of buying and selling rea! es- 
tate must be in writing. 

30. Money loaned to an infant to buy 
necessaries 1s a necessity. 

31. Contracts made on a legal holiday 
are not valid. 

2. In a chattel mortgage title passes. 

33. “Allonge” is the technical term for 
an aleatory contract. 

34. Conditions printed on baggage 
checks are held to constitute a part of 
the contract between the parties even if 
the attention of the holder is not directed 
to them. 

35. Salaries of public officers before 
they are earned cannot be assigned. 

36. Due “C” on order or demand $100 
signed John Browr. is a promissory note. 

37. An instrument payable to “A” or 
bearer must be endorsed by “A” to be 
negotiable. 

38. Where a bailee employs his own 
materials in repairing a chattel bailed to 
him title to the material does not pass 
to the bailor. 

39. One who takes care of »catile, 
horses, etc., to pasture on his own lands 
for a consideration is liable to third per- 
sons for any damage caused by such 
animals. 

40. A “power of attorney” must be in 
writing. 
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International Congress 
(Continued from page 14) 


is Green Park on the left, with Buck- 
ingham Palace, the London home of 
the King and Queen. 

Morning and afternoon lectures on 
economics were given during our 
first week in London. The early 
lectures were devoted to specific in- 
dustries, the second series was on 
general economics, and the final ses- 
sion was given over to addresses on 
the international economic situation. 
\\c heard such famous persons as 
k. G. Hawtrey, Esq., Assistant 
Sceretary to H. M. Treasury, talk on 
“The Supply of Money.” The Inter- 
nalional Economic situation was dis- 
cussed by such men as Sir Andrew 
M.Fadyean, Commissioner of Con- 
trolled Revenues, Berlin, 1924-30; 
Sir George Paish, Adviser to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Treasury on Financial and Econo- 
mic Question, 1914-1916; H. 
Wickham Steed, Esq., Foreign Cor- 
respondent of The Times, Berlin, 
kome and Vienna, 1896-1913, Editor 
1914-1922. 


We Finish the Course 


The Economic Course completed, 
we proceeded to Oxford to attend a 
short series of lectures that started 
on Friday evening and continued 
through breakfast on Monday morn- 
ing, the opening day of the Interna- 
tional Congress. 

After an exciting morning at the 
Caledonian Rag Market, we rushed 
to Paddington Station to board our 
train for Oxford. The Caledonian 
Market has evolved out of the old 
cattle market and has become an in- 
stitution in London life, although 
known to few tourists. The market 
is open two mornings during 
the week and every conceivable kind 
of merchandise is offered for sale. 
The merchant arrives with his wares 
bundled up in filthy newspapers. The 
goods are unwrapped, displayed upon 
the ground in front of the owner, 
and competition runs riot—the call- 
ing of wares, the bidding, the 
haggling, together with an occasional 
fist-fight thrown in for good measure. 

We reached Oxford on Friday in 
time for afternoon tea, a custom 
that has never lost its popularity in 
England. The tea in England was 
delightfully exhilarating, whether 
brought in by the maid who awak- 
ened us in the morning as she re- 
turned our polished shoes, or served 
with daintily sliced bread and sweets 
at four in the afternoon. Shades of 
unpleasant memories bring to mind 
the English coffee. We believed no 


other coffee could be quite so vile. 
In France, however, we concluded 
that in the making of distasteful cof- 
fee the French excelled even the 
English. 


Oxford Conference of Commercial 
Teachers 


Baliol College, where the Oxford 
week-end conference was held, was 
founded and endowed by John de 
Baliol, father of the Scottish king 
of that name, in 1257. The Dining 
Hall of the college was used for the 
entire program, as well as for the 
serving of three meals, afternoon 
tea, and evening refreshments. This 
arrangement necessitated the suspen- 
sion of the program during the 
preparation of tables, serving of 
food, and clearing of tables. It was 
difficult for us to imagine a meeting 
in America of a group of educators 
in a place similar to Oxford, where 
hundreds of rooms were available, 
and to find all activities concentrated 
in one room and the program held in 
abeyance several hours each day 
while food was prepared. The din- 
ing hall had no chairs and the back- 
less benches might have caused con- 
siderable weariness had it not been 
for the visits to the various colleges 
and famous buildings of the univer- 
sity, and for social intercourse about 
the grounds. 

Among the speakers on the Ox- 
ford program was Jules Menken, 
Esq., Head of the Department of 
Business Administration, London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science, who raised the following 
question for discussion, “Do we have 
enough education for our own busi- 
ness needs?’ Mr. Menken, as well 
as other speakers, made constant 
comparisons between conditions in 
England and in America. They 
seemed to admire the quantity of our 
education but appeared a bit dubious 
as to its quality. Mr. Menken called 
attention to the fact that 45,000 were 
enrolled in the universities in Eng- 
land and 900,000 in the coileges in 
the United States. He explained that 
one in every eight persons is enrolled 
in the elementary schools in England, 
one in every eighty persons in the 
secondary schools, and one in every 
thousand in the university. In the 
United States, one in every four per- 
sons is enrolled in the elementary 
schools, one in every thirty persons 
in the high school, and one in every 
one-hundred twenty persons in the 
university. 


The Problem of Terminology 


M. Ch. E. H. Boissevain, Presi- 
dent of the International Associa- 


tion for Commercial Education, 
urged the use of the term “commer- 
cial education,” in the place of “‘busi- 
ness education.” Dr. Leverett S. 
Lyon, Director, The Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C., who 
was the only American speaker on 
the program, explained that in the 
United States we regarded business 
education as a much broader term 
than commercial education. He said 
that the term “commercial education” 
was still associated in our minds 
with the type of education that had 
its origin in the private business 
school—such_ subjects as _ stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, and bookkeeping. 
When we, in the United States, think 
of business education,” he said, “we 
think in the broader terms of eco- 
nomics, industrial and business or- 
ganization and management.” 

Some of the interesting discussions 
were concerned with the difference 
between knowledge and training and 
the meaning of judgment. It was be- 
lieved that there is a vast difference 
between knowledge and training peo- 
ple to think. Without knowledge, 
one cannot think. With knowledge, 
it does not follow that anyone neces- 
sarily thinks. It is essential to know 
more today than at any time in the 
past. Judgment was believed to 
mean a sense of proportion of the 
relative importance of things in the 
world. 

Some of the important conclu- 
sions reached at the conference were 
as follows: 


1. Education, as a whole, is not sut- 
ficient in proportion to our needs. 


2. Secondary education takes too small 
a portion of the operation. 

3. Wider sense of social responsibility 
Is imperative. 

4+. A more fundamental knowledge of 
our own country and of the world is 
important. 


Returning to London from Ox- 
ford, by train, we discussed the in- 
sight into the really intimate life of 
the English, with its humor and sense 
of adventure, that a few days in the 
village of Oxford had given us. 
While there are many amusing sur- 
face differences between the Ameri- 
cans and the English, we felt that 
fundamentally we were very much 
the same. The ease with which the 
English assume the daily responsi- 
bilities surprised us most. This hab- 
it, together with the kindliness with 
which they regard humanity, would 
surely indicate remarkably little need 
for nervous sanitoriums. 


(To be continued in the next issue 
of the JouRNAL) 
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| Fairehita’s 


ECONOMICS 


By Frep Rocers FArrcHILp, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Economy, 
Yale University 


549 pages $1.60 


A NEW, up-to-date, revised edi- 
tion of the author’s Essentials 
of Economics, with much added 
moterial to make it accord with 
the recent economic develop- 
ments. It has been brought up 
to date in every respect. 


EACH topic is discussed in a 
comprehensive way in a single 
place. 


THE arrangement of topics is 
notably logical. For example, 
the devices for charting data 
are explained before the eco- 
nomic principles to be_ illu- 
strated are discussed. 


THIS new edition gives the 
modern accounting terminology 
and technique and the modern 
conception of assets and liabili- 
ties, and profit and loss. Special 
emphasis is given to the extent 
to which “price” controls our 
economic life. 


THROUGHOUT, the purpose is 
to relate the presentation to the 
practical facts of the student's 
everyday life. This is aided by 
numerous illustrative diagrams 
and charts and by interesting 
problems. 


AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta 


The New Pitman 

Phonography 
by Parke Schoch, Asst. Supt. Philadelphia 

Public Schools. 

BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 
Original and unique method. Prin- 
ciples taught by employing only 
Single Stem words, making learn- 
ing easy. 87 graded letters. Abun- 
dant reading matter. Cloth 174 pp. 


List $1.50. Teacher’s Sample 75c 


T. C. DAVIS & SONS, INC. 
512 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Two Modern Slogans: 


“For Speed and Safety in Travel--Use Airplanes.” 
‘For Speed and Acecuraey in Typewriting: 


Use Dictaphones.” 


A famous explorer of the stratosphere recently reminded the public 
that not so many years ago practical use of airplanes for travel was 


considered impossible. 


And this recalls the not so far distant time when the use of Dicta- 


phones for teaching typewriting was greeted with skepticism. 


The passage of a relatively short time finds the modern citizen saving 


time and energy in airplane travel, and the modern typewriting in- 


structor employing Dictaphones to the same end. 


To the modern typewriting instructors of the country our 1933 New 
Year’s message is, “Investigate the Dictaphone System of teaching Type- 
writing and learn how you may save time and energy in preparing your 
students more efficiently for business.”” For information regarding our 
Courtesy Demonstration Service and Free Typewriting Aids, fill in and 


return the coupon below. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


206 Graybar Building 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Information regarding Courtesy Demonstration Service [] 


Street Address 
al 


$18.50 © $90.00 


POST-O-GRAF Duplicators are equipped with ONE 
DOZEN dry stencils sheets, 4% Ib. black ink, 1 ink 
brush, 2 ink pads, 1 post card guide, 1 stylus, 1 letter 
size writing plate, a rubberoid machine cover, and an 


instruction book. 


The simplicity of operation and staunchness of construction plus perfect 
performance and accurate registration make POST-O-GRAF Duplicators 
Trouble- Y€€ the most desirable for school room use. 

Besides making possible a more varied and extensive program for school 

| use, POST-O-GRAF Duplicators have the added advantage of producing 

these student helps and lesson additions at a minimum cost. Produce them 

by the thousands in clear-cut print, in interesting forms, in one or more 


Low-Priced colors, at an operating expense as little as 25c per thousand. 


Typewriter tests Note book data 


Examination papers ; Charts & Maps 
Programs Advertising 
Lecture copies Questionnaires 
Bulletins Music & Drawings 


Unsurp assed Write for further information. Ask for sample book showing “How 
One School Uses POST-O-GRAF Duplicators.” 


ROTARY STENCIL DUPLICATORS 


Automatic 


and 
Hand Feed 


ING. 


Wilkes-Barre Pennsylvania 


Speedy 


Simple 


Efficient 


In Three 
Different | 
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